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This is the story of Sarah Isbister, a young nurse from England, and Grant 
Alexander, a New Zealand sheep farmer who found that he had, most 
unwillingly, to accept her as a partner in his estate. 


Sarah met Grant’s unconcealed dislike and, distrust with defiant independence 
and a stubborn resolve to prove to him that he was wrong about her. It was 
uphill work, but he was beginning to recognize her good qualities when a 
mischief-making woman came on to the scene, determined on nothing less than 
establishing herself for ever and driving Sarah out. Would she win? And would 
Sarah have to leave the sun-kissed, prosperous farm—and the man—that she 
had learned to love? 


To 
PAULINE WEBSTER, my daughter’s friend, and mine. 
“God gave you hills to climb, and strength for climbing.” 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Sarah Isbister stood at the rail gazing at New Zealand, or, as she believed the 
Maoris called it, Aotearoa ... The Land of the Long White Cloud. Sarah hoped 
that now, for her, the clouds would lift. 


It was a wonder Rory and Pauline were not up on deck with her, but they’d 
been so excited at the thought of landfall near last night that they had been 
unable to sleep for hours. 


She was glad of this brief period of solitude, a breathing-space in which to 
brace herself for whatever the day might bring. 


In spite of the courage she had buckled about herself in London so many 
weeks ago, when she had reluctantly agreed to accept this legacy for the 
children’s sakes, Sarah shivered now in the cool dawn wind, acknowledging to 
herself that she was afraid. 


Last November who would have dreamt of this? Then, she had been looking 
forward to leaving the hospital wards for the Christmas break, and counting 
herself lucky to have qualified for long leave, because short leave was no use 
when you had to go right to the Orkneys. 


Sarah’s stepfather had had a parish there long before he had married her 
mother. Sarah’s eyes misted over, remembering Roderick Rendall and all he had 
meant to the young Sarah who could not even remember her own father. 


Rory and Pauline, her half-brother and sister, had known little of any other 
way of life—till now. How would they fit in, in this new land? Pauline, with her 
passion for crusading against injustice and cruelty for helping lams dogs over 
stiles, for lost causes; Rory with his quiet devotion to the land, his way of 


bottling things up but Sarah told herself fiercely, it was better—anything was 
better—than having them sent to an orphanage! 


If Father hadn’t been a minister ... if they had had a home of their own, 
however small Sarah could have found work other than nursing, to tide them 
over the years till the children could support themselves; but with no money to 
buy a place outright, or a salary big enough to pay rent, and to keep and clothe 
the three of them, she had known it couldn’t be done. 


Besides, Duncan Alexander had wanted it like this; it was the only thing that 
had eased his last moments—the knowledge that Sarah had decided after much 
doubt, to accept his share of the Challowsford Estate in North Canterbury, New 
Zealand. 


Poor Duncan ... his remorse at being the cause of the accident that had killed 
her mother and stepfather had been deep and cruel. In vain Sarah had striven to 
reassure him ... to tell him that these things happened, that he must not whip 
himself with such poignant regret. 


He’d said, knowing there was no hope of recovery for him, “It’s the one thing 
that will make me go out with an easy mind, Sarah, the knowledge that you and 
Rory and Pauline will not suffer financially.” 


Finally, she had agreed, to ease his agony of mind, and for Rory’s sake and 
Pauline’s. Duncan had worked against time, holding death at bay, got solicitors 
to his bedside, showed incredible endurance, refusing all drugs that might cloud 
his mind, till the papers were signed. Then he said. 


“Tomorrow, when I’ve got over this effort, I’ll write to Grant, my nephew and 
partner ... We’ve been great pals, he’ll understand.” 


Sarah had doubted the understanding. The nephew probably expected to come 
into the whole property on his uncle’s death, even though, normally. Duncan 
could have lived for many years yet. She had also doubted that Duncan would 
see another morrow. 


He didn’t. But he had died happily, free from pain at last, his hand in Sarah’s, 
his mind at rest. 


“Glad I got that all tidied up, Sarah. I never did like to see any ends sticking 
out ... always liked to finish things ... and I feel that you and Grant...” But she 
never heard the end of that sentence. Duncan Alexander had got his accounts 
squared and crossed the bar. 


So here she was ... this passage had come up unexpectedly early. The shipping 
office had said there might not be another till the end of February, and the 
solicitor added his persuasions. 


“Better to get away now. The school year in New Zealand starts at the 
beginning of February. You can get the children settled in, and they’|l have the 
lovely long summer holidays in which to adapt themselves to a new country, 
and to get over the shock they have had.” 


It had been for the best, Sarah knew. The children hadn’t been well, cooped up 
in a London flat she had procured at short notice, and which had been the best 
she could do for them. There had been such long hours alone for them, when 
Sarah had been on duty, though Matron had seen to it that she did day duty only. 


Yet she’d rather have had time for a longer correspondence with Grant 


Alexander. As it was she had written a stiff little note air-mail, saying they were 
coming, and evidently there had not been, time for a reply. 


Oh, well, she’d spend a night at Wellington, then see about getting to this 
place in the Cheviot countryside. The captain, who’d been like a father to her, 
had told her there were two ways of getting there. She could take the all-night 
ferry steamer to Lyttelton in the South Island, and go north to Cheviot by bus, or 
fly across Cook Strait to Blenheim, and go south by rail-car or bus. 


Sarah knew that in spending a night in Wellington (ostensibly to show the 
children something of the capital) she was in reality trying to postpone the evil 
day when she must meet Duncan Alexander’s nephew. 


Wellington sprawled on its hills, much, as any port might, except that Sarah 
could see that on the fringes of the commercial area the houses were spaced well 
apart, and each was set in its own. garden. The dawn was flinging streamers of 
coral and flame above the distant ranges, and for the first time Sarah knew a 
stirring of the pulses at the thought of new horizons. Perhaps it wouldn’t be such 
an ordeal meeting this partner of Duncan’s ... perhaps he would have an 
understanding of the dilemma she had been in ... yet at the thought Sarah’s heart 
thudded painfully against her side, and there was a queasy feeling at the pit of 
her stomach. 


. It was a new world, and, from first impressions, a lovely world ... if only one 
still had one’s independence. If only one did not have to face a stranger who 
might regard one as an usurper. 


She turned; a steward was at her elbow. 


“A radio-telegram for you, just received.” He smiled, and added, “You could 
have had a longer beauty sleep, Miss Isbister. We may be in the Heads, but 
we’ve got to lie off in the stream a bit. Won’t be disembarking before midday 
probably.” 


Sarah smiled back. She was going to miss the companionship of shipboard 
life. This had been a carefree oasis between the grief of the last few weeks in 
England, and the dread of the unknown ahead of her. 


Sarah ripped open the envelope. It was brief and to the point: “Meeting you at 
wharf.—Grant Alexander.” 


So ... she wasn’t to have even one night’s respite. Oh, well, best to get it over. 
She shook herself mentally ... don’t cross your bridges prematurely, Sarah. 
Isbister. Grant Alexander may be of the same calibre as his uncle ... fine, kindly, 
with a great sense of justice. 


Grant Alexander, had she but known, was still at his hotel. 


The news that the ship would not berth till nearly midday hadn’t pleased him 


... though in any case, as they’d not get a plane till afternoon, it was perhaps 
better than having to fill in time in Wellington with a girl like Miss Sarah 
Isbister! He took a crumpled air-mail letter from his pocket and read it over once 
again. 


Dear Mr. Alexander, (it began) I’ve hesitated many times over the writing of 
this, would have liked to shirk it, but feel, as I am responsible for Sarah 
Isbister’s meeting your uncle in the first place, that it is my duty to write, 
however unpleasant I find it. 


You may not be conversant with the situation, so, briefly, it is this: Miss 
Isbister is an acquaintance of mine, and was for a time a neighbor; she ceased 
to live in hospital and took a good-sized flat in this block after your uncle’s 
death. Your uncle was brought to my flat by some friends, and in the course of 
the evening mentioned that while he was here in the Old Country, he would 


like to make a visit to Orkney. He didn’t want to stay at hotels, because he 
was interested in farming and would rather meet country folk. 


I immediately thought of Miss Isbister’s people—her stepfather had a parish 
in the Orkneys, and I introduced him to her. I ought to say that she is not at all 
the type you would expect of a minister’s stepdaughter. Blonde, admittedly 
beautiful, and the type man fall for. 


However, I knew her people would make your uncle very welcome, manse 
folk are used to offering hospitality, but had not realized it would bring him 
into contact with Sarah so much—and she never misses an opportunity, 
believe me. 


It was evident quite soon what she was after. I think, had he not met with 
that tragic accident, your uncle would have returned with a bride. 


As you know, your uncle was bringing Mr. and Mrs. Rendall to London with 
him, on a surprise visit to their daughter, when the car overturned, killing 
them, and gravely injured himself. 


It was most unfortunate, for him—and, indirectly, for you—that he was sent 
to the very hospital where Sarah was nursing. She turned every moment to her 
advantage. To insist that it was his fault that she and her half-sister and brother 
were orphaned was quite unforgivable. It did not ease your uncle’s mind in his 
dying moments. I think, had there been more time, there might even have been 
a last-minute bedside marriage. 


I hate writing this, but have steeled myself to do it, because I feel that, quite 
unwittingly, I have been the one to deprive you of your rightful inheritance, 
and so, however distasteful I find it, felt that the least I could do would be to 


warn you so that you may be on your guard ... knowing Sarah so well, she will 
no doubt seek to disarm you. 


All I ask is that you will not mention to her that I have corresponded with 
you in any way. 


I only wish to warn you. If you care to write, I should be very happy to have 
this answered. 


Yours most sincerely, 
Elaine Thomason. 


Grant Alexander’s lips tightened as he thrust it back into his pocket. This was 
the very devil of a coil! 


It could be the end of all he had worked for, for so long. It had been a bitter 
enough blow to lose Duncan, his only relative, but to have this scheming woman 
thrust upon him, who’d know nothing of farming in New Zealand, who would 
see the estate only as something she could squeeze money out of, was calamity. 
If Duncan had been made to feel remorse, it ought to have been enough to have 
settled a lump sum on her, even if that might have meant mortgaging the place. 
Better by far than having someone on the spot, sharing his home, proving 
difficult and incompatible. 


For Sarah the morning was a mixture of emotions. At one moment she longed 
for the time of disembarkation to come so that she could get it over, and thought 
the hour would never come; the next she felt the unknown future was rushing 
madly towards her and would presently engulf them all. 


At last all formalities were over and the ship had berthed. A message was 
brought her that she was wanted in the Captain’s cabin. She knew a quickening 
of the heart, a sense of dread that was quite absurd—but this last year so many 
shocks had assailed her that she was ready to believe bad news might come at 
any moment. However, this was only the further kindliness of a man who had 
proved a real friend on the journey out. 


“I meant to send for you before, Sarah,” he said with a fatherly air, “but I’ve 


been so deuced busy ... I’ve paged that fellow on the wharf who’s: come to meet 
you, and asked him on board for lunch—which will be quite soon now, and 
much more informal than usual, of course. I’d like to look this chap over.” 


Sarah was dismayed, but dared not show it. She managed conventional thanks. 
There was a knock on the door, and a steward showed in Grant Alexander, a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, who was so like Duncan Alexander that Sarah caught 
her breath. 


When the formalities were over and the subsequent silence needed bridging, 
Sarah said, “You’re extremely like your uncle, Mr. Alexander.” 


There was a slight hardening of the face. “The likeness is purely physical, I 
assure you, Miss Isbister. I’m afraid I’m not nearly as easy-going ... or as 
impressionable, as my late uncle.” 


It could be a warning, or a challenge. 


The Captain said dryly, “You won’t find it hard to be easy-going with Miss 
Isbister—we’ve all fallen under her spell.” 


Again the hint of meaning in the smooth tone. “I can well imagine that.” 


His eyes sought her, tall and slim in Harris tweeds that were a mixture of blue 
and green, and accentuated the blue-green of her eyes. Her features were 
chiselled, the mouth full and tender, and from a wide, clear brow swept back the 
shining hair that was neither red nor gold, and was rippled like a field of sun- 
ripened wheat stirred by a breeze. Yes, he could imagine her casting a spell. 


The next hour was a nightmare to Sarah. She was aware that the Captain was 
watching both her and Grant closely, despite his easy flow of small talk, his 
charming, avuncular way with the children, and she did not want him to worry 
about her. 


Pauline went missing once. Sarah felt cross with her. It would be bad policy to 
make Grant Alexander feel immediately that the children were going to be 
nuisances. 


She said sharply, when at last they ran the child to earth, “Pauline! I told you 
to stay around. I can’t go hunting all over the ship for you—Where were you?” 


“T was making sure that the monkeys and the dogs had plenty to drink before 
they get moved to quarantine,” said Pauline unexpectedly. 


“You know, Pauline, there are people to see to those things. You should have 
stayed here.” 


Grant Alexander cut in. “That’s all right in theory, but people are extremely 
callous about animals, and it’s the golden rule here to see that it’s done, not take 
the easy attitude of assuming it’s someone else’s business.” 


Sarah was speechless. She’d only snapped because she did not want to give 
him any loophole for complaint. 


She tightened her lips, and bent to pick up a grip. At last, mercifully, they were 
ready. The Captain came with them to the gangway. Sarah and the children 
shook hands with him, and with the Master-at-arms. 


“Thank you, Captain, for all your kindness, it’s made the journey for me.” 


Grant Alexander watched them, a faint derisive curl to his lips. Quite, quite 
charming, wasn’t she? It paid to be. Captains, masters-at-arms, officers, 
stewards ... rich sheep farmers from New Zealand ... she knew how to handle 
them all. 


The Captain said, “I’m still in your debt, Sarah. Hope you’ll have a voyage 
some day when you don’t spend most of the hours in the tropics below decks 
nursing measles and mumps. But it certainly helped us out. Goodbye, and don’t 


forget you have my sister’s address in Dunedin if things don’t turn out the way 
you hope. You’ll always find a welcome there. I’ve written her.” 


As Sarah turned to descend the gangway, the Captain flicked her cheek with 
his finger and turned away. Sarah felt her eyes mist over as she followed Rory 
and Pauline down. 


As they stepped on to the wharf Grant Alexander said, “Let me congratulate 
you, Miss Isbister. I imagine that to be singled out by the Captain for a farewell 
luncheon is indeed an honor. But I shouldn’t be surprised, since you could even 
twist my uncle around your little finger.” 


Sarah looked up to encounter such a look of hostility that she visibly recoiled. 


She said icily, “The Captain’s attitude was occasioned, only by the fact that a 
major epidemic broke out—fortunately early in the voyage—and as a trained 
sister, I was able to help.” 


He looked sideways at her. “What wonderful opportunities nurses have! And 
I’m sure you never miss a move!” 


He bent and picked up the luggage again. “You’ve made arrangements for 
your heavier luggage to be sent on, I imagine?” 


“T have,” said Sarah, amazed that her voice was not trembling with rage. 


“Where do we go from here?” 


“PII call a taxi at the end of the wharf, and since we have lunched, we’ll go 
straight to the air-centre and go on to the airport—some distance north—by their 
bus.” 


Pauline’s eyes sparkled. “Oh, boy, I’ve never been in an aeroplane before. Do 
you think we’ ll be sick?” 


“T sincerely hope not,” said Grant Alexander. 


As they boarded the plane Sarah said, “Perhaps Rory could sit with you. I’ Il sit 
with Pauline.” 


“No,” he said, “you are to sit with me. There are things to discuss.” 


Sarah would not deign to argue. She seated herself, and when they were 
airborne said, “The first thing to discuss is how much do we owe you for our 
plane reservations.” 


His air of surprise did not escape her. He made an impatient gesture and said, 
“Don’t be ridiculous ... and hypocritical. Whether I pay—or you—doesn’t 
matter, does it? It all comes out of Challowsford money in the long run!” 


Sarah drew a deep breath. “No. It doesn’t come out of Challowsford money. 
I’m using Rendall money. There wasn’t very much—my stepfather was a 
Presbyterian minister—but thus far I’ve not touched a penny of your uncle’s 
money. I paid for our passages out of the proceeds of the sale of furniture and 
books—only away up in Orkney it doesn’t fetch very much.” The words almost 
stuck in her throat, but she managed them. “I’ve enough to get us to 
Challowsford and for a few weeks after that.” 


The hateful voice beside her said, “Am I expected to applaud?” 


Sarah bit her lip, gazing unseeingly at the shimmering sea below. 


She said, “I quite realize, of course, that your attitude is natural. No one likes 
to see money go out of the family. If I could have managed any other way I 
would have. But it did ease your uncle’s last moments when I gave in and 
relieved his mind by accepting his way of reparation. Even if it hurt my pride.” 


“Reparation?” His voice held immeasurable scorn. 


“How. like a woman to look at it that way. It wasn’t my uncle’s fault, was it? 
The brakes suddenly failed. No dangerous driving—no suggestion of speeding 
... and you can spare me the heroics, Miss Isbister. I’m not the gullible kind ... 
not like my uncle, who wrote raving about you. He said you looked like a Norse 
goddess out of an old legend. I’m not my uncle, or an undiscerning captain who 


probably fell for you because you look like a figurehead at the prow of some 
Viking vessel—” 


Sarah’s voice was controlled, but it cut in. “Till now I’ve thought men were 
logical; looks are sometimes given to us at birth, as inevitable as our ancestry. 
I’m not any more to blame for my looks than if I were as plain as a pikestaff.” 


“Quite so ... but you are to blame for the way you use them.” 


There were several moments when Sarah did not speak. He thought she had 
appealed to Duncan because of her looks. Sarah thought of that week she had 
spent in July at Orkney, and the things that had drawn Duncan and herself 
together: their love of the sea, of climbing, of bird-watching; their liking for the 
same books, the same people ... When she could speak she said quietly, “This is 
getting us nowhere. I know the children can’t hear us for the noise of the plane, 
but I wouldn’t like them to sense an atmosphere like this. They’ve been through 
a sad time. Don’t mistake me—I’m not making a bid for sympathy for myself— 
but these children have lost their mother and father and their familiar pattern of 
living. I want them to get back their sense of security, of happiness. Do you 
mind if I talk to them about the scenery? They've been spellbound till now.” 


At that moment Rory turned in his seat in front and poked his freckled face 
over the back of it. “There’s land ahead, sir. What’s that?” 


Grant Alexander said quite equably, “The South Island is coming up. We’ll be 
over the Sounds in a moment ... see ... just like Norwegian fiords—hundreds of 
them, inlets and bays and islands all around the raggedy top of the South Island. 
The mountains you can see are the Kaikouras. They run right to the coast from 
inland. Very rugged country behind them, sparsely populated. Over there, west, 
are the Southern Alps. They run like a spine down the South Island, there’s just 
a narrow strip the other side, all lush bush and rivers and glaciers, the West 
Coast, bordered by the Tasman Sea.” 


Sarah closed her eyes against the brightness and beauty of it all. She supposed 
she ought to be glad he wasn’t rude to the children. 


Pauline’s face appeared over the back of the seat, with its straight fringe of 
tawny, almost ginger, hair and beautiful tawny eyes. She had an elfish, pointed 
chin, and a puckish expression that hardly ever sobered. 


“Pm going to love this land,” she announced. “There’s plenty of it, isn’t 
there?” 


Grant went on pointing things out to the children. Sarah stared out of the 
window. 


In no time at all they were buckling on their safety belts for the descent and 
coming down to Woodbourne aerodrome on the Wairau plain. It was a short 
drive through immense fields to Blenheim in the airport bus, and they found the 
town itself delightful, with colorful public and private gardens, clean-looking 
stone and wooden buildings, encircled by yellow tussocky hills devoid of bush 
or trees, towards which, presently, they headed in Grant Alexander’s luxurious 
car. 


Rory, in true boy fashion, whistled when he saw it. 
“Gee! What a beaut! Bet she goes some!” 


“She can,” said Grant Alexander nonchalantly, then, with meaning, “But don’t 
be too overawed by her magnificence. Your sister will probably own one just as 


plutey before long!” 


Rory was temporarily bereft of speech before this prospect, then he recovered 
and said, “Jumping Jehosaphat! Do you really mean it, Mr. Alexander? That 
we'll be as rich as all that?” 


Sarah said offhandedly, “I hardly think so. I’ve no ambitions like that.” 


“No?” asked her partner, handing her into the front seat; his tone called her 
“Liar!” 


Sarah did not reply. How could she tell this dark-visaged forbidding stranger 
that all she craved for the children was a roof over their heads, a school near by 
... something to set the spectre of orphanage life for them farther away? 


If Sarah’s tumult of mind could have been stilled she would have enjoyed the 
glorious countryside. They threaded through hills by steep passes, crossing and 
re-crossing the railways. They would emerge from the yellow hills to sweep 
down beside the rock-bordered coast and dip back through green bush and rocky 
cliffs. There were holiday camps tucked into every little glade, some old and 
neglected, some smart and modern. 


Above them the semi-tropical bush reared up the lower slopes of most 
amazingly high mountains that, but for the railway and road at the water’s edge, 
would have dabbled their feet in the Pacific. 


Though it was uncomfortably hot, a gash in the tall peaks here and there 


showed the silver-white gleam of snow. Sarah turned to the children. “You’d 
better take your jackets off. Had I expected it to be so hot you’d have worn 
something summery.” 


She slipped out of her own jacket and sat in her plain short-sleeved blouse. 


They came into Kaikouya, a sleepy, sunlit town, bright with creepers and 
geraniums above the sapphire bay. Sarah would have loved to stop to stretch her 


legs and have some fresh air, to see if this band of pressure about her brows 
would lift, and the queasy feeling at the pit of her stomach disappear, but on 
they swept. She’d heard it was a land of large distances, that travel meant little 
to New Zealanders. 


She was amazed at the sparsity of the population, the great areas where no 
roof-top showed, the sense of vastness. Then they were skirting the coast again, 
tumbling breakers on the left. The railway disappeared, it seemed, every few 
miles, into tunnels in the cliffs. Sometimes the road went through short tunnels, 
one for south traffic, one for north. Rory was counting the tunnels. Pauline was 
sitting silently beside him, hands between her knees, eyes rapt. Pauline the 
beauty lover. If only Sarah could keep them unaware of the hostility the partner 
of Challowsford had for her, the children could be happy here. 


They were running into the Hundalee scenic reserve now, with a magnificent 
coastline, all rocks. 


“My goodness,” said Rory, “wouldn’t I love to dabble my feet in that water.” 


Sarah said quickly, “Oh, we can’t stop, Rory. Mr. Alexander will want to be 
back to the farm. We’ve taken up enough of his time as it is.” 


“Wrong,” said Mr. Alexander. “I enjoy a break as much as anyone. I’ve been 


looking for a parking place this last mile or two. It’s so narrow here.” 


He drew into a bank that curved out over the shore. He opened the doors, said 
to the children, “Right. Scram. Down to the beach with you.” 


Pauline scrambled out, stopped. 


“Whatever is that noise, Mr. Alexander?” She added as he looked puzzled, 
“That sort of sizz-sizz-sizzy sound.” 


“Oh, cicadas. A sort of locust. They’re in the trees. They sing in the sun.” 


It was a happy, contented sound. Sarah watched the two children drop down to 
the shore, and go racing down to the screaming tide. 


The cloudless blue vault of the sky, like an upturned bowl, curved down to 
meet the sapphire sheet of the Pacific at a lavender horizon. A steamer trailed 
smoke on its way down the coast. A lovely, lovely world, and only herself out of 
harmony with it. Nostalgia for the ordered, safe routine of the hospital ward 
shook her, for those carefree days when she was independent, knew no 
responsibilities, was beholden to no one for the roof over her head. 


She was aware that Mr. Alexander had spoken to her twice. 
“I’m sorry, what did you say?” 


“Would you give me a hand to take the eats down to the shore? I thought the 
children would enjoy a snack out of doors better than in a hotel. I had a hamper 
packed in Blenheim.” 


Sarah snatched at this olive-branch ... if that was what it was. Perhaps in time 
he would soften, maybe a love of children was the chink in his armour. Maybe 
later he would realize that all she had done was for the children’s sakes. 


She looked at him with warm eyes. “Thank you, Mr. Alexander.” She smiled. 


He held her gaze, a hint of agate in his hazel ones. “Don’t bother to turn on 
your charm for me,” he said. “I’m not one of the gentlemen who prefer blondes. 
I did it for the children’s sakes.” 


Sarah couldn’t help it. She gave a short unamused laugh. 


“Actually,” she said, “I’d not taken you for a gentleman at all ... only for a 
colonial.” 


They both picked up the food. 


The whole scene took on a strange, unreal quality for Sarah. The children were 
delightfully natural, and she could not fault Mr. Alexander for his manner 
towards them. They took off their socks and shoes and waded into the cool 
water, and he went with them when they clambered over the rocks, not trusting 
them out of his sight as the incoming tide swirled higher. He was not impatient 
with them as they dallied, turning over stones in search of crabs and sea- 
anemones, answering their endless questions about the strange shells and 
seaweeds with exemplary patience. 


But she was the interloper, the usurper. Sarah felt her hands go clammy at the 
thought of further strangers to meet at the homestead, more hostile people, 
judging her as a gold-digger. 


She heard him call to the children: “Five minutes more—no longer,” and as he 
came towards her she said, “I hope it hasn’t put your housekeeper out, Mr. 
Alexander, having three extra suddenly thrust upon her. Your uncle said help in 
the house was extremely hard to get in New Zealand.” 


His look was stabbing. “Oh, I daresay I shan’t lose her because of you, Miss 
Isbister. She happens to be the sort to stand by in difficult times. She is devoted 
to me. Besides, she’s a Scot, a Macfarlane, and won’t infringe any of the laws of 
hospitality.” 


“You mean, I suppose,” returned Sarah, holding her temper in check, “that 
she’ll do what she must for us, and—remain aloof!” 


His tone was offhand. “I’d not be at all surprised to find you’ve summed up 
the situation very neatly.” He shrugged. “I shan’t worry over her reception of 
you. After all, you could hardly expect a fatted calf, could you? Or banners and 
bunting?” 


Sarah picked up the basket. Better to be on their way and to meet whatever 
was ahead as soon as possible. 


The miles sped by. They stopped in Cheviot for stores. It was a pleasant 
village. Sarah said so. 


“We call them townships here,” said Grant Alexander. 


It was set in rolling down' country, and had an English air to it. Great oak trees 
overhung the ranger’s pound near the school. Old and new buildings rubbed 
shoulders with each other. The gardens were spacious and colorful, and rutty 
roads that were like English, lanes ran away into the distance, hedges with 
cherry-plum, whose blossoms had faded a month ago, and hawthorn where rose 
and ivory blossom clustered the branches. 


“This is where you’ll go to school,” Grant Alexander told the children. “We’re 
a few miles out, but you can walk ... or ride ... the mile or two to the crossroads 
where the school bus will pick you up.” 


“Ride!” said Rory. “Bikes?” 
“No. Ponies. Can you ride?” 


Could they ride? That had been a grief only second to the loss of their parents, 
saying goodbye to their ponies. 


The ecstatic look on the two faces stabbed Sarah. There was so much here for 
them—if she could stick it out herself ... If! 


They turned right at the crossroads and dipped into the hills. Except that the 
fields were mostly yellow and dry, this could have been England. Five-month- 
old lambs grazed contentedly beside their mothers, sleek cattle stood, their 
forefeet in shallow, willow-bordered streams, drinking; magpies shrieked 
raucously, and there were ducks and geese by the ponds. 


Suddenly Sarah heard it, through the open windows of the car ... a thin note of 
ecstasy, high above them. She put her head on one side, listening. 


“That sounds for all the world like a lark.” 


“So it should. It is a lark. What makes you think it shouldn’t be?” 


Sarah ignored the brusque tone, laughed, and said, “Mistaken ideas about the 
colonies, I suppose. Just like a woman on the ship—she had the quaint idea 
canaries flew about wild in Australia. An Aussie aboard put her right about that, 
but before I left a patient said to me, ‘Just fancy, you’ll never hear a lark again.’ 


I’m glad she was wrong. I can’t imagine a meadow without a lark above it, 
singing.” 


Grant said, “We call them paddocks—not meadows.” He went on. “I’m not 
surprised. There are a lot of fallacious ideas floating about concerning New 
Zealand. People seem to think we have earthquakes weekly, and volcanoes 
erupting. By the way ... we haven’t referred to ourselves as a colony for about 
half a century. We’re a Dominion. There are other quaint ideas ... Some feel that 
by merely coming to N.Z. fortune is about to smile on them ... that the streets are 
paved with gold, or wool cheques. They completely lose sight of the fact that 
between the lad of eighteen who comes out here as a shepherd, on a back 
country run, and the same man of forty who owns a sheep station, lie years of 
unremitting toil and often the remembrance of intolerable loneliness. Not 
everybody has a homestead dropped into his—her—lap, neatly tied up in 
parchment and red tape!” 


“Like Sarah Isbister!” she said, a dangerous note in her voice. “But don’t 
forget it’s only half a homestead ... and there are ... snags!” 


“Don’t let us forget, either, that wool prices are dropping. Or that both partners 
in an estate have to pull their weight.” 


“I’m ready to do my bit,” said Sarah more evenly. 


“Yes?” The drawled monosyllable was no less insulting than the way the hazel 
eyes flicked over her, from her immaculate shoes to her shining pointed nails. 


“It’s easy to look well groomed and useless,” admitted Sarah, “after weeks on 
board ship. I’m quite willing to don dungarees and hobnails and help where I 


” 


Can. 


“Heaven forbid,” said her partner. “No amateurs for us, thanks. You’d be as 


realistic as Marie Antoinette playing milkmaid ... and in about the same danger 
of losing your head! I can imagine what my dour man Jock would say.” 


“It sounds to me,” said Sarah, “a case of like master, like man.” 


With that they swept through the waters of the ford, and over the cattle-stops. 
Here was Challowsford. 


CHAPTER TWO 


He wasn’t taking them in through the front entrance, Sarah noticed, but through 
the rutted farmyard drive which was no more tidy than most. Sarah pulled 
herself together. She was in for a rough time, but at least she would not look 
scared. Sarah picked up her bag, her gloves, gave a quick warning look at the 
children, and, squaring her shoulders and lifting her chin, followed Grant in. 


At least she needn’t worry unduly about Pauline and Rory. Like most manse 
children they were used to meeting people; they wouldn’t be embarrassed and 
shy, nor forward and bothersome. 


Mrs. Macfarlane’s greeting wasn’t as openly antagonistic as Grant Alexander’s 
had been. It was appraising, and lacking in warmth, but under it Sarah could 
sense the woman was apprehensive. Well, Sarah could understand that. Few 
women welcomed another woman in the kitchen. 


She took Sarah and the children upstairs to a cool-looking guest room with a 
dormer window. It had a small room opening off it, for Rory. It sloped under the 
eaves. The homestead was quite old—for New Zealand, Sarah guessed. Duncan 
Alexander had said it dated back to pioneer days, so it was probably nearly a 
hundred years old. 


The children ran eagerly to the windows. Sarah turned from watching them to 
catch Mrs. Macfarlane’s eyes on her. The woman spoke, surprised into revealing 
her thoughts and sounding more natural. 


“Och, you’re a right down fair Isbister, aren’t you, now?” 


Sarah’s eyes widened. “You are an Orcadian?” 


The woman nodded. “I was a Stanger before I married. You’ve the look of the 
Northern folk.” 


Sarah grimaced. “But these days, with so many synthetic blondes, people are 
apt to regard my fairness with suspicion. One patient I nursed told me I was 
mean not to tell her what I used to keep my hair this color.” 


The woman made a derisive sound that was purely Scots in its way. 


“If they came from Orkney they’d know the difference. There’s a ripeness 
about the coloring that never came from a bottle?” 


The ice about Sarah’s heart gave a little. Here was someone not quite so 
antagonistic. 


But the next moment it was is if a mask had fallen back over the woman’s 
face. She appeared to withdraw a little. She is remembering her loyalty to Mr. 
Alexander, thought Sarah drearily. 


“I hope you’ll find everything to your taste, Miss Isbister. If not, then in the 
morning you can pick another room. Except that Mr. Alexander will retain his 
own, of course, you’re entitled to pick whichever one you fancy.” 


Sarah looked her in the eye. “I shouldn’t dream of doing that, Mrs. 
Macfarlane. I shall be here only the one night. Mr. Alexander’s uncle told me 
there are cottages on the property. That it’s years since you had married couples 
in them. Pll move over to one tomorrow.” 


Mrs. Macfarlane looked amazed. “Mr. Alexander thought you’d want to be 
here, with me waiting on you—” 


Sarah cut in. “I’m afraid Mr. Alexander is labouring under quite a few 
delusions. I’ve my own plans. If I were you I’d not like a strange woman and 
two children dumped on me. I’m quite capable of managing for ourselves.” 


Mrs. Macfarlane said slowly, “Either of the cottages would take a deal of 
cleaning up. You’d not be able to take over till we had got them in order.” 


“Oh, Pll get them in order. The children would love to help, and after so much 
leisure time aboard ship we’re raring to go. I suppose they are furnished enough 
to make do?” 


The woman said doubtfully, “Just with bits and pieces picked up at auction 
sales. The married couples had their own furniture, the partners provided just the 
floor coverings, but when the last lot left, and we made do with single men, Mr. 
Grant furnished them simply for relations who might drop up for a spell during 
school holidays, or when we had extra hands on at shearing or harvest. It 
wouldn’t be like what you were used to.” 


Sarah smiled. “I’m used to a shabby old manse, or a nurses’ hotel. No period 
pieces. I brought out one or two family treasures, some linen and silver, pictures. 
That’s all. But I’ve certainly no intention of living in the homestead.” 


She fancied Mrs. Macfarlane looked relieved, but all she said was: “Well, I 
doubt you’d better discuss it with Mr. Grant. It’s not for me to be saying.” 


Sarah called the children to come down to tea with her. 


Grant Alexander was standing in front of the kitchen fireplace. “We eat in the 
kitchen,” he told her curtly. “Saves time and footsteps.” 


Mrs. Macfarlane said apologetically, “I was for setting it in the dining-room 
the night, but Mr. Grant said no.” 


His glance was sardonic. “We only use the dining-room when we have guests, 
don’t we, Mac? We can scarcely regard Miss Isbister as a guest!” 


Sarah’s voice was as bland as cream. “No,” she agreed, “I’m much more like 
the cuckoo in the nest ... who must be fed. In the manse we always ate in the 
kitchen.” 


Grant disregarded this. “And the men eat with us.” He didn’t wait for her to 
comment, but turned to Mrs. Mac. “Have they finished in the shed?” 


She nodded. “Aye. They’re scrubbing up.” 


On the heel of her words in came the three men, Jock, a grizzled Scot, 
probably a man of few words; Ben, a tall red-headed lad, and, as a direct 
contrast, Wiremu, usually called Bill, a brownskinned Maori lad of twenty or so, 
with perfect teeth and evenly-waved black hair. 


Both lads looked appreciatively at Sarah, and as she turned away she caught 
the glint of malicious amusement in Grant Alexander’s eye. A pity—because 
Sarah would have liked to be friendly and natural with the men, and now she 
would have to watch her step, or this black-avised partner of hers would accuse 
her of casting a spell over them. 


Sarah was thankful for the children during the meal that followed. They, at 
least, were natural, and finding Wiremu welcomed their questioning, were soon 
hard at it. 


The long table was covered with formica, and place mats set. There was home- 
grown mutton, cold, salad, mashed potatoes, mayonnaise dressing, great bowls 
of beetroot, ice cream and fruit salad to follow. A percolator of coffee bubbled 
on the large cream and red coal range. 


The meal over, Grant Alexander rose. “Miss Isbister and I will take our coffee 
in the den, Mrs. Mac. The children can go out to explore with Ben and Bill. 
We’ll beat the gong when they have to come in. We have things to discuss, 
haven’t we, Miss Isbister?” He pulled out her chair. 


Sarah made no answer till they were in the den, where, she noticed, much of 
the farm business appeared to be conducted. 


“Yes, we have much to discuss,” she said, “and the first is that tomorrow we 
three are moving over to one of the cottages.” 


She had the satisfaction of seeing him taken aback. 
“What for? The house is large enough, surely?” 


She smiled. “Would any house be large enough to hold you and me, Mr. 
Alexander? It’s a terrible thing to live with people you dislike. It would be quite 
impossible, for you or for me. Besides, I want the children to live in a happy 
atmosphere. They have been used to a most harmonious home, full of love and 
goodwill.” 


His eyes met hers above his littered desk. “And you don’t think my home is 
harmonious.... that there is goodwill in it?” 


“No nest is ever happy with a cuckoo in it. I’d be the bone of contention 


always. Technically, I suppose, half of it should be mine. But in actual living 
conditions it would be sheer hell—” 


He cut in. “I’m flattered. You mean I’d be unfair, unjust?” 


Sarah considered it, knowing her casual air was maddening. “I think you’d be 


fair ... I think you’d be just ... but when did fairness of justice warm the heart? I 
know you’d have little truck with mercy, or the milk of human kindness.” 


She saw the color rise in the dark skin above his collar. 


“The whole thing is absurd—you’|I play the part of a martyr. It will cause talk. 
The cottages are not to be compared with the homestead. I don’t know what 
wiles you used to induce my uncle to leave you his share of the estate—but, 
since he did, I insist you have equal shares.” 


Sarah’s blue eyes were suddenly pencilled with green sparks. 


“You insist! Short of locking me up, insisting will get you nowhere. I’m used 
to managing my own life, thank you. As to what anyone may think ... how 


absurd! Is it likely that anyone in the community will be biased towards me? I 
imagine that already they are up in arms about the interloper from London. The 
only thing I do hope is that they treat the children properly.” Sarah’s hands 
clenched for a moment as if she was prepared there and then to do battle. 
“Besides, I’m not to be swayed by public opinion. Pll look over the cottages 
tomorrow and decide which will suit me best.” 


Surprisingly, he gave in. “Very well.” 
A moment later she realized why—he was calling her bluff. 


“You'll find it lonely after the children are in bed at night, and believe me, 
there’s a mighty lot of work to be done on them to render them even habitable.” 


“To your first objection, Mr. Alexander, I’ve never known what it is to be 
lonely. I find myself quite good company ... in fact, I prefer my own to less 
congenial company. To the second, I’m not in the least afraid of hard work.” 


She got up, turned. “Now that that is all amicably settled,” (oh, yes, Sarah 
could be as sarcastic as he), “I’d like to get the children to bed. They’ve had a 
long, exciting day. And Pll turn in with them. I’ll get a book and read.” 


He followed her, beat the gong, and asked her, in mock solitude, what she 
would like to read. 


“T’m afraid we’ve very little that is likely to suit you.” 


“T know exactly what I want to read,” she said. “I saw it here before. It was in 
the ship’s library, but I didn’t get time to finish it.” 


She picked up “Mustering on Molesworth” by Bruce Stronach. 


His eyes were mocking. “Aiming to understand N.Z. farming in one night, 
Miss Isbister>?” 


Sarah called the children to hurry, bade them say goodnight to Mrs. Mac and 
Mr. Alexander. She answered him over her shoulder as she opened the door. 


“No, Mr. Alexander, what I’m at is attempting to understand the wild 
colonial!” 


Despite the fact that she had given as good as she had got, Sarah found her 
legs were shaking. She knew she would not sleep, that her chaotic thoughts 
would take over as soon as she put out the light. Surprisingly, she slipped deep 
into dreamless slumber as soon as she switched off the light. 


She woke to find Pauline bending over her. “Sarah, don’t you want to come 
out to explore?” 


Remembrance rushed in on her. She was in a strange land, among people who 
resented her, and her future, dark and dreary, was on her. 


But all it meant to the children was a new place to explore. She, Sarah, must 
walk warily, watch every word she said. 


“You and Rory are not to get in anyone’s way, Pauline. They aren’t used to 
children here. Today we’ll move over to our own quarters and get settled in. But 
don’t worry anyone with questions, or—or interfere with the way they treat the 
animals—or stop Mrs. Macfarlane when she’s getting breakfast.” 


Pauline made an impish face. “Rory’s out already, Sarah. I saw him going over 
to the milking shed with Mr. Alexander.” 


Sarah groaned. She couldn’t imagine Grant Alexander’s pre-breakfast mood 
being the sort to suffer Rory’s chatter. Pity she’d not heard him sneak out. 


She decided against taking a bath or shower. Better find out first how good the 
water service was. She remembered a woman on the ship who came from North 
Otago, the one who took showers morning, noon, and night. Said she’d keep up 
her yearly average that way! 


She had told Sarah the climate of North Otago was marvellous—it hardly ever 
rained—but as they depended on rain-water for everything, this was sometimes 
a calamity. “I’ve seen them carting water from the Kakanui River to us, in mid- 
June ... winter! six pounds a tank!” What wells were sunk were usually hard, 
and so far below surface, in limestone country, that boring was an expensive 
business. 


From what Sarah had seen of the country on the way down, she thought this 
part was one of many waters, but better not risk any unpleasantness. She 
contented herself with a wash, donned a lilac uniform, as a sensible working 
dress, and went down with Pauline. 


She arrived at the kitchen door in time to hear Grant Alexander say, “I’ve no 
idea what she’ll want for breakfast ... half a grapefruit and a finger of toast by 
the look of her, I should imagine. She’s as skinny as a filleted herring!” Pauline 
put her head back and roared with laughter. Sarah could have smacked her. 
She’d rather have pretended not to hear. 


She said, “Good morning, Mr. Alexander. Good morning, Mrs. Macfarlane. 
No, I like a hearty breakfast, thank you, and I’ve no truck with dieting.” 


“Good morning, Miss Isbister,” he returned, seemingly not in the least 
embarrassed that she had overheard him. “Then you’ll have something of 
everything, I presume?” 


“Yes, thank you, whatever is going.” 
“Rory, beat the gong, would you?” he said. 


Sarah said stiffly, “I must apologize about letting Rory down so early. I didn’t 
hear him. I hope he hasn’t annoyed you.” 


She was surprised to hear Mr. Alexander say, “He was no bother at all. In fact, 
quite the reverse. We’ve got a skittish little heifer that doesn’t like the cups, and 
has to be milked by hand. None of us likes the job, in fact it makes us mad ... but 
Rory took over, and managed her fine.” 


Sarah knew Rory would. He had a way with animals. She was grateful for the 
child’s sake that he had been praised, even if it was just one more way her 
partner found to disagree with her. 


The men came in, and they sat down to huge platefuls of porridge and cream. 
While Mrs. Macfarlane dished out the eggs, Grant Alexander served them from 
the large flat dishes on the stove. As he put Sarah’s in front of her, their eyes 
met. She recognized the gleam in his for a challenge, and dropped her eyes to 
her plate ... two large chops, tomatoes, an egg, and a huge mound of fried 
potatoes. 


Sarah accepted the challenge, said “How really appetizing!” and tackled it with 
every appearance of being famished. She rose from the table feeling she didn’t 
want to see food this side of nightfall. There was still a gleam in the hazel eyes, 
but this time she thought that beside the amusement they held respect. 


He said, crisply, “Right. If you’re still of the same mind as you were last night, 
we’ |l inspect the cottages, and you can choose, which you prefer.” 


Sarah’s tone was offhand. “Oh, don’t bother. I don’t want to hold up your 
work. I’ ll just pick the one farthest away.” 


She noticed him set his jaw. 
Outside was a jogger cart, with a three-quarter-bred draught horse in the shafts. 
“Would you perhaps prefer the car?” asked her partner. 


Sarah, thought the tone sarcastic. She answered “Hardly. I scarcely imagine 
you drive the car through the meadows ... I mean paddocks, of course.” 


Rory decided it for them. He hopped into the jogger. “Come on, Sarah, let’s 
get going. What’s come over you?” 


Sarah ignored Mr. Alexander’s proffered hand and threw a long leg over the 


side. Thank goodness for a full-skirted uniform. 


The air was glorious, with a tang of the sea in it, and a breath of the mountains, 
beside the homely blend of farmyard aromas. It blew the wheat-gold hair back 
from Sarah’s brows. 


“You'd better take the first cottage,” Grant Alexander advised her. “Nearer the 
house if you want anything—say help from Mrs. Mac. It’s not half as lonely a 
position either.” 


“T shan’t want any help, and we discussed loneliness last night. I imagine that 
the farther we are away, the less likely are we to disturb the even tenor of your 
ways, Mr. Alexander.” 


“T’ve no intention of allowing you to disturb it however near or far you may 
be.” His sudden laugh was disconcerting. 


Sarah realized she shouldn’t have brought the children with her. They were all 
for the cottage nearer at hand. It had a long, concrete-floored porch that would 
be ideal on wet days. They could play all sorts of indoor games there, and the 
whole house was set to the sun. The other was shaded by overgrown pines and 
blue gums. 


Grant Alexander, watching her shrewdly, said, “I hope you’re reasonable 
enough to take the one that will provide better living quarters for the youngsters, 
rather than persist in taking the other merely to spite me.” 


He had her there, Sarah knew. She said, in as casual a tone as she could 


achieve, “You make yourself of too much importance, Mr. Alexander. After all, 
even if this cottage is nearer, it doesn't mean we have to see very much of each 
other beyond what the homestead business entails, and possibly much of that 
can be done through the solicitors.” 


The children had run outside. He looked at her. “You surprise me, Miss 
Isbister.” 


“I surprise you ... how? Surely you don’t think I’m likely to expect to see 
much of you after the way you received me?” 


He said slowly, deliberately, “I thought you would set yourself out to 
undermine my resentment. I was sure you’d not have given up as easily. You 
won’t often admit failure, I should imagine. I was quite sure you’d at least 
attempt to bring me under your spell.” 


Sarah said in a tight voice, after she had swallowed, “Mr. Alexander, I find 
you quite insufferable. I’ve nothing to say to that ... so will you please take me 
back to the house to get our luggage. This cottage is quite adequately furnished. 
I was told our stuff would come over by air and be despatched from Blenheim 
today, so Pll have plenty of linen and china. I’d like to settle in today.” 


His look was keen. “Take what you want from the house. It’s half yours ... 
legally.” 


“No, thank you. We’ll use our own.” 
They walked out, a tangible hostility between them. 


Mrs. Macfarlane was most surprised they would not be in for midday dinner. 
“You’ll have more than enough to do, settling in, I’m thinking, without doing a 
meal forbye ... and with an unfamiliar range and all.” 


Sarah smiled mechanically. “Oh, the sooner I get used to it the better. Besides, 
there’s that small electric rangette, as well. PII use that to start with.” 


Mrs. Mac packed her some cold mutton, put a carton of vegetables in the 
jogger, some lettuce, radishes, potatoes, bread, rhubarb, and some packets of 
stores. 


“You’re like all Scots,” she said, “gey independent ... a fine thing and all to 
be.” 


Sarah ran upstairs for their overnight bags. Grant shot a look at his 
housekeeper. “She’s not only independent, she’s gey clever too.” 


He waited till Sarah was back in the jogger before he spoke to her again. He 
jerked his head in Mrs. Mac’s direction. 


“See what I mean?” 
“See what?” 


“A conservative body, my housekeeper. She was full of righteous wrath about 
your coming, and look what’s happened. It’s either your Orcadian birth, or your 
fatal charm. You have quite disarmed her. Your technique is superb. I’d thought 
you’d only turn it on for men, from all I’d heard, but it seems they all succumb, 
men, women, and children.” 


Sarah said, “If you’ve quite finished, Mr. Alexander, I’d like to get going.” 


The children came out of the cottage, received an armload of stores each, and 
went back. 


Grant Alexander said, “You didn’t get an advance on the estate from the 
solicitors’ representatives before you left London, did you, Miss Isbister?” 


Sarah said, “They offered one, but I didn’t need to accept it. I had enough to 
get us here. I felt it was better to wait till I arrived, and deal with the head office. 
I also,” her tone was smooth, “wanted to find how I would be received. I wanted 
things done ... if possible ... in as amicable an atmosphere as might be.” 


His eyes doubted her motives. “I wish you would be honest and above board. 
You realized, as anyone would, that I would probably resent you. But you 
hoped, when we actually met, that I would succumb, as my uncle did, to your 
personal charm. In fact, you probably hoped to feather your nest still further.” 


His eyes were watching her, as keen as a hawk’s. At his last words Sarah’s 


chin jerked up. “What on earth can you mean?” 
“Don’t you know?” 
“Would I ask if I did?” 


“T wouldn’t know. I’ve not had much experience with women like you. Shall I 
put it more clearly, my dear Miss Isbister? I meant you might easily have 
thought why stop at a half share in the homestead!” 


Sarah gazed at him uncomprehendingly. The man thought: Heavens, what an 
actress she is! 


The blue eyes looked wide, candid, puzzled. He was surprised at the sudden 
urge to wound her that surged up in him. Something born of resentment that 
women who were—outwardly—the embodiment of any man’s dreams could be 
so despicable in their motives, so ugly and small in spirit. 


He said deliberately, “Oh, spare me the wide-eyed innocent look. You didn’t 
succeed in getting one partner to the altar, but you might be minded to have a 
shot at the other. So I’m telling you I quite see through your would-be disarming 
ruse of refusing to accept any money till you got here.” 


He waited for the bright, betraying color to run up into Sarah’s skin, but it 
didn’t. She gazed at him unseeingly, her color ebbing till he actually knew a 
moment of alarm in case she should faint. She said, through lips that scarcely 
moved, “Just bring the stuff in, will you, and ... go!” 


He did exactly that, said goodbye to the children, hesitated at the door, looked 
across at her, changed his mind, and went. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The sheer physical effort demanded by the settling in and cleaning up did 
something for Sarah. It loosened up her taut nerves and muscles, and she knew it 
would be good to be achingly tired tonight so that she might sleep. 


She was glad to find she could have a bedroom to herself. In a room of one’s 
own, one could shutter oneself into the privacy of weeping, with no one to ask 
questions. It was a matchless privilege. 


Rory and Pauline set to work with a will, putting their things away, exploring 
every cupboard and cranny, running outside every now and then to poke around 
the garden enclosed in its loose stone wall. 


Pauline was given a sun-room where on the wide windowsill she could 
accumulate again a collection of cacti. 


“Mrs. Mac had a lot, Sarah, on that little verandah. She said I could have any 
bits of them I liked, if I would fossick out some dishes for them. She’s going to 
show me how to make a little Maori pa, in an old meat dish, with matchsticks 
for palisades.” 


Rory was in ecstasies because his room contained huge cupboards. “I’ll be 
able to get all my Hornby train sets and Meccano things in here. And my stamp 
albums. This is a fine place, it’s got a door right out on to the back verandah.” 


The tight band around Sarah’s heart eased a little. Oh, how much better than an 
orphanage for them. I can surround them here with the atmosphere of home, of 
love, the knowledge that they are secure, wanted. Beyond that, she didn’t ask 
anything, not even the cessation of hostilities between herself and her reluctant 
partner. If that was the price she must pay for the children’s future, then she 


would pay it. 


Sarah filled a bucket and began to scrub the kitchen floor. Pauline peeled 
potatoes and carrots and chopped up the rhubarb, delighted to be cook. Rory ran 
around filling coal buckets, bringing in wood, lighting the range. Sarah felt 
better for the meal, better still for the long, peaceful afternoon. 


At four, Rory, who’d been missing for a while, dashed in to say, “Me and 


Pauline’s going into Cheviot with Mr. Alexander. He’s got a ring to say our 
stuff’s arrived—” 


Sarah said sharply, “Rory! Did you ask if you could go? ... because you 
mustn’t make nuisances of yourselves.” 


“No—he asked me.” 
“Sure?” 


Rory sighed. “Och, Sarah, the man said, ‘Coming, kids?’ and we said, ‘Aye, 
sure,’ and that’s all there was to it.” 


Sarah laughed. “All right—but don’t weary him to death asking questions all 
the way.” 


They weren’t away long and Sarah was glad to see the stuff arriving. She 
could get the beds made before a late tea, the meal that served instead of dinner 
here, and it would be a heartwarming link with the past to have their own knick- 
knacks about them, their pictures and ornaments. 


Grant Alexander dumped the packing cases in the yard, produced a crowbar 
and began to lever them open. Sarah went out. 


“If you just leave me the crowbar, Mr. Alexander, I can manage them, thank 
you. Pll get Rory to return the crowbar.” 


“Oh?” He surveyed her coolly, from her sensible shoes to the sacking apron 
tied over her lilac overall. “So you’re useful as well as ornamental?” 


Sarah lifted an eyebrow. She would give no quarter and expect none. 
“Do you ever say anything pleasant, Mr. Alexander?” 


He chuckled. It was a maddening sound. “Oh, yes. I show my less flinty side 
to people I like and respect.” 


A package fell out of the top of the case. Sarah swooped, picked it up, 
unwrapped it, anxiously inspected it. 


“Oh, the glass isn’t broken,” she said, relieved. The pictured face looked up at 
her steadily with wise, kind eyes. Roderick Rendall. The suddenness of it 
brought a rush of tears to her eyes. She blinked rapidly to clear them, furious at 
betraying sentiment. 


The man beside her glanced at her sharply, said, “Oh—I’m sorry.” 
She looked up. “Sorry for what?” 
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“For saying just that ... I— 


“Mr. Alexander!” Her voice held rich amusement, tempered with a fine scorn. 
“You don’t really think anything you could say would touch me to tears?” She 
laughed shortly. “It was this,” her fingernail tapped the photograph. “It’s 
sometimes too much to be suddenly confronted with the photo of someone you 
loved so dearly. My stepfather.” 


She didn’t know if his tone held embarrassment or doubt. “Not all 
stepdaughters are so fond of their stepfathers. They seem to resent them from the 


word go.” 


Sarah laughed, and for the first time her voice was natural, free from enmity. 


“Not all stepfathers are like mine. Besides, the first time I ever met him he 
saved my life. So resentment would have been impossible. He was a fine man, 
physically and spiritually. Entirely unafraid, completely just, warmhearted and 
lovable. When I remember his way of meeting life ... even you can’t intimidate 


” 


me. 


Grant Alexander said, “And yet, despite the fact that this fine man brought you 
up, just because my uncle was the unwitting cause of your losing your stepfather 
and mother, you could actually think it fair that you should inherit his personal 
fortune?” 


Sarah’s eyes held his. “I saw this as a chance for the children to go on leading 
the sort of life they were used to. Country life. Not cooped up in a city 
orphanage, or left alone at night in a poky London flat while I was on duty. 
They were used to running wild after school; the manse had a huge glebe. We 
had cows and sheep, a goat, pigs. I saw this as the only way out for them.” 


“—_And feathered your own nest at the same time?” 


“No.” Sarah’s voice was quiet, hiding her inner tumult. “I expect nothing from 
the estate but my keep, and a roof over my head.” 


He gave a short, disbelieving laugh, turned on his heel and left her. 


Rediscovering their family treasures, even though this had its poignant 
moments, did something to ease the ache in Sarah’s heart. 


The kitchen was a sunny one, with wide casement windows running the full 
length of one wall. It had a red and cream enamel coal range, bright blue 
checked curtains at the windows, painted chairs and table. Sarah realized they 
would live mostly in here, and concentrated on getting it liveable. She put their 
willow-pattern dishes on the grey painted dresser, hung their wag-at-the-wall 
clock, that was as dear as a friend, on the wall, and a picture of their parents, 
standing on the steps of the old stone manse, above the mantel. 


Finally, Sarah set a big stone-colored crock of hawthorn blossom on the table, 


and felt the house had come alive and was a home. 


She took a delight in lining the shelves of the press with clean paper and 
stacking piles of linen on them. Pauline’s dolls came out, their books went on 
the shelves. Sarah knew a pang as she opened up a box to see her textbooks in it. 
She carefully tacked the lid back on. 


There was still plenty to do, but Sarah knew she must not attempt everything at 
once. The mattresses were aired, the beds made, they could have their tea and 
relax. After the children were in bed and asleep, she would sit and rest, and 
forget all about her hateful partner. 


The next day passed pleasantly enough, with little seen of Grant Alexander 
beyond his putting his head in the door at milking time and saying, “I could do 
with a willing lad to manage that skittish heifer, Rory,” and adding, in answer to 
the frustrated look on Pauline’s face, “And if you’d like to take over the fowls, 
Pauline ... hens, you’ll call them, I guess ... we’d all be grateful.” She heard him 
add as he marched away between the two children, “Mind, Pauline, the job’s got 
to be done well. PII show you once.” 


She had no fears for her tawny-haired little sister; she could fight her own 
battles and everyone else’s too. In no time at all Grant Alexander would find his 


poultry yard and himself organized to the last breath. 


The following day Sarah got an official-looking envelope in the mail, opened 
it, took in the contents in one disbelieving look, read it again, and stood still, her 


hands clenched. It was from a firm of solicitors in Christchurch ... Grant 
Alexander’s solicitors—her solicitors. 


Baldly, they offered to buy out her share of the estate. Their client, Mr. Grant 
Alexander, would raise the money, and buy her out for cash. Less baldly, and 
with a note of persuasion, they informed her that this was indeed a very 
generous offer, and that no doubt she would see that the advantages of this lay 
with her. Miss Isbister, they felt, would immediately realize the benefits that 
would thus accrue to her and to the children under her care. They, the solicitors, 


were more than willing to assist Miss Isbister to purchase a home in the city, 
where educational advantages for the children were much better, and she herself 
would find cultural interest lacking in the country. And they were hers faithfully, 
Coombes, Bodkin, and Greyfriars. 


Sarah put the letter on the kitchen table, walked to the window, gazed out at 
the overgrown orchard where blossom was falling like snow in summer, the fruit 
beginning to set ... at the horses in the paddock, the gentle rolling hills beyond, 
the incredibly blue sky blobbed with soap-sud clouds.... This was so right for 
Rory who wanted to be a farmer, for Pauline who wanted to train as a veterinary 
expert. 


The offer was tempting. Given a suitable house in Christchurch, which she had 
heard referred to as “the garden city,” and the balance of the money invested as 
income, she could probably find some way of doing the work nearest her heart 
—nursing. Perhaps she could buy a house large enough to take in a few 
convalescent patients ... then she would be free of Grant Alexander’s sarcastic 
remarks, the antagonism, the injustice. 


Something Sarah would not recognize stirred within her. A desire to prove to 
this man that the motive of feathering her own nest was not what had brought 
her here; a longing to disarm him, to gain his respect, to compel him to 
recognize in her qualities that would give the lie to all he suspected her to be. 


Sarah picked up the letter—walked slowly across to the homestead. Her 
partner was sitting having a cup of morning tea with Mrs. Mac. 


“May I use the telephone, please, Mr. Alexander?” 


He waved her to the instrument on the kitchen wall. “Or would you prefer to 
use the extension in my study, if it’s of a private nature?” 


She shook her head. “No, thank you. It’s purely business.” 


She laid down the letter beside the telephone and knew his eyes were resting 
on it, curiously. 


Sarah got the local exchange, gave her name and the Challowsford number, 
and was told they would ring her back. She leaned nonchalantly against the wall 
till the call came through, then said, “This is the address,” and gave the 
telegraphic code name of Coombes, Bodkin, and Greyfriars, which, as it ran 
“Coombod,” would be perfectly clear to Grant Alexander. 


She said clearly, “This is the text: ‘Proposition not to be considered,’ and sign 
it ‘Sarah Isbister.’ And, exchange, would you tell me how much the charge is, or 
do I ring another number?” 


They told her two and tenpence. Sarah put her hand in her overall pocket, drew 
out a handful of change, carefully counted the amount, laid it in a neat pile in 
front of Grant Alexander, said sweetly, “Thank you so much ... good morning, 
Mr. Alexander, good morning, Mrs. Macfarlane,” and was gone. But not before 
she had encountered Grant’s eyes, blazing, frustrated. 


She realized she would hear from him, though by this time she knew him well 
enough to know it would not be in front of his housekeeper or the children. 


The next encounter she had with him was not, however, of his seeking, or to 
do with the partnership. It arose out of the moment when Rory, at the lunch- 
table, said casually, “Grant’s going to take us to school on Monday. In Cheviot. 
He says it’s a good school.” 


Sarah gazed at him. “What did you say, Rory?” 
“T said ... but you heard, didn’t you, Sis?” 


“Yes, but I couldn’t believe it. I told Mr. Alexander that you’d not be starting 
till February, when the new school year takes up. It’s nothing to do with him. 
He’s only my partner—not your guardian.” 


“Och, Sarah, don’t be getting in a flap. What does it matter? We’d like to start 
now ... get to know the kids around here, wouldn’t we, Pauline?” 


“Ye-es,” said Pauline, a little uncertainly. Sarah seized on this. If Pauline, the 
usually dauntless, was nervous, she wasn’t going to have her pushed into this, it 
was quite unnecessary. 


“You'd really rather not, wouldn’t you, Pauline?” 


Pauline shook her head. “I’m a bit scared, I know, but I’d honestly sooner get 
it over, Sarah.” 


Sarah felt cross. “I’ll see Mr. Alexander myself. It’s really no business of his. 
And, Rory, did I hear you say Grant? You’ll please refer to him as Mr. 
Alexander, or you’ll be calling him Grant absent-mindedly to his face.” 


Rory’s freckled face broke into laughter lines. “My gosh, Sis, you’re behind 
the times. I do call him Grant, he told me to. All the men do. It’s the custom 
here.” 


“Well, it’s a custom I do not approve of,” said Sarah. “Some of these colonial 
customs are very slack and undignified.” But she realized even as she spoke that 
she was wasting her breath. The children, to be happy, must become New 
Zealanders, and it would be wise not to stress their differences. Besides, Sarah 
had a sneaking, uncomfortable feeling she was being petty. That made her all 
the more determined to have it out with Grant about his high-handed method of 
deciding they would start school now. In this, at least, she was completely 
justified. 


Later in the afternoon, she saw him not far distant, tightening up fences. She 
went across. He looked up at her with the odd look he kept for her alone. It was 
a look that made her conscious that he regarded her as playing a part, trying to 
sound sincere, trying to undermine his prejudice. It made Sarah stiff, unnatural, 


and— it must be admitted—unreasonable. 


“Mr. Alexander,” she said, hands behind her back, “have you any right 
whatever to interfere with Rory and Pauline? J am their guardian, and I’ ll decide 
when they start school.” 


“T haven’t any right,” he admitted with disconcerting promptitude, “but I like 
the children” (the inference was unmistakable, Sarah thought resentfully) “and 
am only sorry that in this it seems they must suffer from an over-sentimental 
sister. It’s not easy starting a new school, I know, but children have to face life 
too ... and the longer it’s postponed, the harder it gets. 


“You feel, I believe, that it’s better for them to start next year, but it’s three 
weeks till the end of the year, and they have had a long enough break from 
regular schooling as it is. Given three weeks now, they’ll be settled in with the 
others by next year, and it will give the teachers a better chance of grading them. 
I sincerely hope you’ll not take up the weak-minded, stubborn attitude of 
refusing this, solely because you would rather go against me than agree with me. 
My own motive is not to cross you, but because I believe it will be the better for 
the youngsters.” 


Sarah was temporarily bereft of speech. Then she swallowed. 


“Very clever, Mr. Alexander. You leave me with no option but to agree. I’ve 
always thought the person who refuses to change his mind very stupid and weak 
... though I’m amazed to find myself actually agreeing with you.” 


“Good. Pll take them in myself on Monday morning. The other children are 
used to me, and it will help Pauline and Rory not to feel so alien. By the way, 
I’ve told Rory he’d better let himself be known by his proper name—Roderick. 
Rory is unusual here, and children are so full of the herd instinct he’s better to 
have an everyday name for school.” 


Sarah, still sounding stiff, protested. “I can’t think of Rory as Roderick. Pm 
sorry you don’t like it.” 


He said, quite gently, “I do like it, you know. It was my father’s name. I lost 
him when I was exactly Rory’s age.” He went on, giving her no time to 
comment, “One of the boys at school here was always called Theodore at home, 
and his mother insisted on it at school. The kids gave him a hell of a time, 
whereas if the stupid woman had said to call him Ted he’d have settled in 
without half the fights. As it is they’ll probably get teased a little about their 


Scots accent, though it’s not very pronounced, is it? And you’ve scarcely any.” 


Sarah nodded. “Neither Father nor Mother had very pronounced accents— 
they’d both had part of their education in England—and of course I spent the 
years of my nursing training in London. I dare say the children will lose theirs 
altogether now.” 


Grant nodded. “M’m. Pity really, it’s most attractive.” 


Sarah reflected that, after all, Grant Alexander could say something pleasant 
once in a while. 


A pity then that he had to say, pulling on the wire strainer, “I’ve arranged with 
the P. & T. to put an extension telephone in the cottage for you.” 


Sarah opened her lips to say thank you, because it would be good in case of 
illness or emergency, to be able to call Mrs. Mac, or the doctor, but hadn’t 
formed the words before he said with a sidelong glance, “Then you’|l be able to 
do your business telephoning in private ... even if it does rob you of a little 
cheap triumph!” 


Sarah swung round on her heel, and walked away, her back stiff, her burnished 
hair glinting in the sunshine. The laughter that followed her made her more 
angry than ever. 


The children settled in amazingly well at school. They rode their ponies for a 
mile and a half to where the school bus picked them up at the crossroads, and as 
it was still on Challowsford property, they simply turned them loose in a small 
triangular field that sloped down to the creek. 


Sarah had to admit to herself, reluctantly, that he was good with the children. It 
was the only thing that made life at Challowsford endurable. He had the reach of 
the river they used as a swimming pool cleared of snags, and told them his only 
restriction was that they must have either himself, or Sarah, or Mrs. Mac with 
them when they went to bathe. 


“New Zealand rivers change so, a hole that’s safe today will be scoured out 
tomorrow, and our rivers take an even greater toll of life than our beaches. If 
you come home to find us all out, no matter how hot it is, you are not to bathe.” 


Sarah herself found solace in work, in getting the cottage into shining order, 
into attacking the overgrown but delightful cottage garden. Already she had 
rows of peas, carrots, silver beet and radishes up. She had pruned the currants 
and fruit trees very lightly, knowing she was too late, but it was necessary to do 
some pruning to be able to get between them. The ground was rich and loamy, 
and with the stone walls that fenced the cottage in, there was plenty of shelter 
from the fierce hot nor’westers that ravaged Canterbury. 


Sarah was standing outside the cottage against the stone wall. It was warm 
against her back, and she stood with a hand on it, each side of her. To left and to 
right the lilacs bloomed. She wore her lilac overall with a crisp white collar. At 
her feet were purple pansies, and aubretia, and in the far corner were the first 
spikes of the delphiniums. Sarah was smiling to herself. 


She was acutely aware of the beauty of the New Zealand countryside. This part 
was so like England, yet with subtle differences. In England the hills would have 
been clothed with tender green, here they were tussocky yellow hills, yet with a 
sweet herbage beneath that gave excellent feed. There were poplars and willows, 
and in the garden itself, silver birches, but there were native trees too ... glossy- 
leaved taupatas like small-leafed laurels, dainty foliaged kowhais whose golden 
bells reminded her of English laburnums, and where bellbirds and tuis often 
came, thrusting their brush-tipped tongues deep into the nectar-laden flowers 
they loved so well. 


They were busy about the red flowering gums too. Sarah supposed that they 
were Australian trees like the giant blue gums that clustered in the corners of 
every paddock. 


Over and above all, accentuating the joy of the morning, rose the song of the 
lark, a tiny speck in the aquamarine sky. Perhaps it was only the sun, but Sarah 
felt her heart warmed too. Some day, when this atmosphere of doubt and distrust 
had died down, she would be accepted as one of these folk. 


Sarah suddenly knew that was too general to be honest ... the folk around here, 
and in Cheviot, were quite kindly to her, thanks perhaps to the way Mrs. Mac 
had sponsored her at the Women’s Institute and the church meetings. Sarah 
knew she ought to be honest with herself. It was Grant Alexander’s respect she 
wanted. 


But on a day like this, with the lambs on the hillsides so dazzlingly white they 
looked like an advertisement for some super soap-powder, and clouds like white 
candy floss spun over the blue, it was hard to be unhappy. Sarah smiled to 
herself again. 


She wasn’t to know Grant Alexander had been watching her for some 
moments, or that he thought as he watched that it reminded him of something 
read somewhere long ago ... “I like a woman who smiles at her own thoughts.” 
Perhaps he resented that thought coming to him, perhaps that was what made 
him say with a sarcastic inflection in his voice, “You certainly have the knack of 
picking the right backgrounds for yourself, haven’t you, Miss Isbister?” 


In a flash the magic of the morning had fled for Sarah. Her nerves tightened, 
her mind became taut, wary. 


She said with a shrug, “You startled me. I was enjoying the sunshine and the 
view ...” she gestured towards it... “where every prospect pleases and only...” 
Her eyes challenged him. 
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He rose to it, finished the quotation for her: “... and only man is vile!” He 
added, his eyes holding hers, “You needn’t have spared me the other half.” 


“Td no intention of sparing you,” rejoined Sarah crisply. “It’s so evident what 
you want to believe of me.” 


“For instance what?” His tone was hard. 


“That I deliberately drape myself in front of matching backgrounds ... that to 
the captain of the liner that brought me here I was a Viking figurehead ... to your 
uncle an angel of mercy, desperately in need of money, and that this morning, in 


the hope that you might arrive, and that I might appeal to your aesthetic tastes, I 
garb myself in lilac to match the lilac bushes ... oh, pah!” She made an impatient 
gesture towards one of the far flower-beds. “That’s what I was doing ... 
weeding! Very prosaic.” 


She turned to go. He caught her arm. 
“Tell me, just for academic interest, why I want to believe this>?” 


“So that you can justify your resentment of me ... as the partner thrust upon 


” 


you. 


She suddenly realized she was acutely aware of his hand on her bare forearm, 
and that it wasn’t unpleasant, so she added hotly, “And please take your hand 
off me. I dislike being pawed.” 


He removed it instantly. Stood looking after her, as she went into the house, 
and shut the door. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Time for shearing drew near, and it looked as if the weather was going to be 
perfect. Mrs. Mac was filling all the cake tins against the morning teas and 
afternoon teas that she would provide. 


“Tt’s not that I find other cooking too tiring,” she confessed to Sarah, “but it 
irks me sore when the weather breaks and you’ve got the meat all ready and the 
potatoes and vegies done the night before, and it pours. Half the food gets 
wasted, and you’re really weary and not wanting to start doing it all over again. 
Last year we were in a fine to-do. Showers every day, shearers bad-tempered, 
some cleared off and went farther north where the weather was hotter. It went on 
nearly to Christmas, I was nigh demented.” 


“Let’s hope for better luck with the weather this year,” said Sarah, “and do let 
me pull my weight with the meals and washing up. I thought I might have 
become a land-girl by now and helped with the outside work, but Mr. Alexander 
just won’t let me.” 


The housekeeper laughed. “Och, he’s a thrawn de’il that one. When he gets a 
bee in his bonnet, he’s reluctant to let it go. But it'll no last ... not wi’ a lass like 
yourself.” 


Sarah said stiffly, “Oh, I’ve no desire to worm myself in, Mrs. Mac, where I’m 
not wanted. Pll stand aloof. It’s just that we live well, and Pd like to feel I 
earned it.” 


Mrs. Mac laughed softly. “Och, don’t fash yourself. Men are just loth to admit 
their airly judgments are wrong. You bide your time.” 


Sarah opened her lips to protest she didn’t care a brass sou what Mr. 


Alexander thought about her, but closed her lips again. Was it quite true? She 
didn’t know. Nevertheless, she worked quite happily all afternoon, baking piles 
of biscuits and shortbread, things that would keep. And thought she was lucky 
that she and Mrs. Mac got on so well together. It wasn’t easy to find a woman 
who liked another pottering about her kitchen. 


Sarah began packing up the men’s afternoon tea. They were working well 
away from the house, and Sarah would take it to them in the jeep. 


“One cup less, lass,” said Mrs. Mac to her. “Grant is coming over to the house 
for his. He has some book work to do.” She added, looking sharply at Sarah, 
“And don’t slip away to the cottage for yours. Let him see how you work. I 
always tell him what you’ve done for me in any case ... but dinna run away. 
Besides, I want you to make up some lemon curd, and about three large jars of 
salad dressing, and I must admit you’ve got a knack with the dressing. I’m 
always leaving mine to attend to something else and getting it curdled. Now 
mind what I say, and come back.” 


Sarah delivered the afternoon tea, said coolly, “I believe you’re coming back 
to the house for yours, Mr. Alexander?” 


“Yes. PII come back in the jeep with you. Bill will bring my hack back, won’t 
you, Bill?” 


Sarah went round to the off-side of the jeep. 


Grant Alexander said, “Oh, get in the driving seat. It amuses me to have my 
partner drive me. Might as well make some use of you.” 


Sarah, tight-lipped and silent, drove back. One thing, he’d disappear into the 
den and she could get on with her work in the kitchen. 


He didn’t. He brought out a sheaf of papers, cleared a small table for himself, 
and sat down with them. 


Mrs. Mac looked at him, said, with the air of a woman who doesn’t like 
menfolk cluttering up the kitchen, “Wouldn’t you rather work in the den, Grant, 
where you’d have more room?” 


He laughed. “That’s one way of putting it, Mrs. Mac darling—what you really 
mean is that you’d like more room. I’m staying here. A man must be master in 
his own house.” 


Mrs. Mac sniffed and said no more. Sarah worked on, deftly setting biscuits on 


the big trays for the double oven range, and using the electric range too, so she 
had no waiting to do. 


They had afternoon tea, with Grant disposing of an incredible amount of 
oatcakes, pikelets, and shortbread. Mrs. Mac went away for something. 


Grant looked across at Sarah, intent on icing some spice biscuits. 


“T’ll hand it to you, Sarah, you certainly know how to cook.” 


That was the first time he had used her Christian name. She hoped he’d realize 
her flushed cheeks were due to the heat of the stove. 


Her eyes were scornful. “Be careful, Mr. Grant. I might be as perfidious in that 
as you think I am in other things.” 


His glance was sharp. “How?” 


She shrugged. “Well, it’s elementary ... ‘the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach,’ and all that. Don’t let my cooking warp your judgment.” 


“Well, you once said I was just ... if not merciful ... so I believe in giving the 
devil her due.” 


Rory came in, and saved Sarah an answer. “Where’s Pauline?” asked Sarah. 


Rory mumbled through a mouthful of crumbly oatcake, “Oh, she’s gone off 
for a bit on the pony.” 


“Along the road?” 


“No. She knows you don’t like us roaming the roads on the ponies. She took to 
the paddocks.” 


Sarah said sharply, “She’s not up to any mischief, is she, Rory? You’ve got the 
look of shielding her.” 


Grant laughed suddenly. “What sort of a look is that, Rory? Here, let’s have a 
look at you.” 


Rory said to Sarah, “I don’t know, honest, Sis. She wouldn’t say where she 
was going.” 


Sarah said, anxiously this time, “Rory, she didn’t have her crusading look, did 
she?” 


Grant laughed with real mirth. “Great Scott! My education is progressing 
rapidly this afternoon. I’d not realized how many kinds of looks the Isbister- 
Rendalls have. What’s her crusading look, for pity’s sake?” 


Sarah said shortly, “The sort of look Pauline wears when she is going to tell 
someone what she thinks about rabbit-traps that aren’t humane, or someone 
keeping a dog tied up without fresh water, or putting a frame round a cow’s 
neck to stop it getting through fences.” 


“Oh,” said Grant gravely. “I see.” 


Rory said reluctantly, “She did look a bit that way, Sarah, you know, as if she 
was trying to hide it. Still, she might be just going to have a canter.” 


“T certainly hope so,” said Sarah, and rushed to rescue some over melted butter 


from the top of the range. 


Rory reported half an hour later that Pauline was over at the cottage, and 
seemed all right, so Sarah breathed a sigh of relief, and promptly stopped 
worrying. 


Later, out of the window, she saw Pauline taking grain and fresh water to the 
poultry, and confining them in their runs for the night. The fowls all wandered 
about on open range here, never going far, and having access to a little stream 
that meandered about the yards. 


By the time Pauline came in Sarah had forgotten her anxiety. 


The phone rang. Grant answered it. Everyone in the kitchen was immediately 
aware that the muffled sound that came from the phone was an angry one. 
Sarah, looking up, caught an odd look on Pauline’s face, a mixture of 
apprehension, bravado, satisfaction. She’d seen it before, often. 


She wasn’t left in ignorance long. Grant’s voice, amazed. 


“What? ... let all your hens out of their battery cages? ... No ... surely not ... 
oh, I’m sure she wouldn’t. What makes you think it was Pauline? ... What? Left 
a note saying what she’d done?” The voice became a splutter. It sounded as if 
the owner was having an apoplexy. 


Sarah turned and looked at the culprit, who did not drop her eyes, but held 
hers. Sarah realized Grant would be—justifiably—furious. His unwelcome 
partner’s sister taking the law into her own hands. At least not the law ... it 
would be against the law. His voice was shaking. Sarah knew a dread of the 
moment when he’d put the phone down and the vials of his wrath would fall on 
Pauline, on Sarah, on them all. 


She heard Grant say, “Look, Angus, Pll investigate, and Pll ring you back.” 
He put the phone down and tumed to look at the three of them. 


“Pauline,” he said, “did you go over to Stewart’s and let all Angus’s hens out 
of their batteries?” 


“Yes,” said Pauline. 
“Why?” 


“Because I think it’s all wrong to keep hens cooped up all their lives just 
because they lay more.” 


Grant said sternly, “But, Pauline, other people don’t think it’s wrong, and they 
have a right to their opinion too.” 


Pauline’s eyes met his, clear, unafraid, slightly scornful. 
“Lots of people thought slavery was all right. Lincoln didn’t.” 


Grant turned slightly away. He muttered under his breath, “Ye gods! Out of 
the mouths...” 


He tried another tack. “Pauline, it has been proved that batteries are not cruel. 
If it harmed the birds they wouldn’t lay, it’s as simple as that.” 


Pauline said stoutly, “I don’t think it harms them ... physically ... but they can’t 
be happy.” 


Grant sighed. “Pauline, what good has it done ... your letting the hens out for 
about an hour? What have you accomplished?” 


“Nothing, I s’pose but—” the tawny eyes were serious—“at least they’ve had 
their hour. You know ... ‘One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age 
without a name.’—Scott.” 


Grant looked at her solemnly. “One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an 
age within a cage!—Alexander.” 


Pauline’s pointed face lifted towards him, the mobile eyebrows flew up, her 
lips quivered. Grant burst into a great roar of laughter, she joined in much 
relieved. Sarah and Rory followed suit. 


Grant was wiping tears away. “Now, mind, Pauline, I’m not saying it was 
right, but I hate the blasted things myself. It looks so damned unnatural. Look ... 
you’ll have to go over and apologize for taking the law into your own hands, but 
Pll go with you. Angus is a crusty old beggar. And we’ll offer to round them up 
for him. Come on. We’ll go on the horses.” 


Amazed, Sarah watched them go. She felt weak with relief. 


They were not back for an hour. By that time, the table was set and they were 
all waiting tea for them. 


As the pair of them entered the kitchen, Sarah was aware that both faces wore 


the same look. What was it? Oh, yes ... smug. But what would they look smug 
for? She was soon to know. 


Grant said, with a twinkle, as they sat down, “Round one to Pauline. Old 
Angus’s rages are mighty but momentary. By the time we got there he had 
decided she was pretty game to leave the note. And—” Grant started to laugh 
—“he said to her he hates the blamed batteries himself, only he spent so much 
money on them, he wouldn’t chuck them out. He said the sight of the hens 
scratching madly round the trees and farmyard had done something to him. It 
looked like old times. 


“He said with a sigh that he supposed he’d have to put the darned things in the 


fowl-houses again, and if there’s one thing he hates, it’s cleaning dropboards, so 
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Sarah interrupted quietly, “—so Pauline offered to do it for him on Saturday 
mornings?” 


“Yes,” agreed Grant. “So now she’s committed. Oh, well, if she will crusade, 


she’s got to be prepared to back it up with a spot of hard work.” 


But Sarah thought the look he rested on Pauline was—for Grant Alexander— 
quite indulgent. 


Suddenly, despite the fact that this afternoon her heart had warmed to him 
over the way he had treated the incident, Sarah felt bleak. They were such good 
pals, Rory, Pauline, Grant ... Sarah felt lonely, shut out. She got up to help serve 
the salad. 


The day before the shearing was fine and cloudless. The, luck was holding— 
as far as the weather was concerned. 


“Have an easier day the day,” advised Mrs. Mac. “I’m going to. I’ve put my 
best foot forward these last few days. I’ll have a wee rest after dinner today, and 
then PII be in fine fettle for the rush tomorrow. After I’ve had my rest, P11 make 
the pastry for the apricot pies.” 


At two in the afternoon, Sarah, was reading an English magazine in Pauline’s 
sun-porch, and drowsing a little. She admitted she was tired, now she had ceased 
her labors. 


Suddenly she heard a strange thing ... Grant Alexander calling her urgently, 
and, by her Christian name. Since he’d called her Miss Isbister ever since the 
afternoon he’d made it Sarah, she had come to the conclusion it had been a 
lapse, and no intention of getting on to more friendly terms was in his mind. 


But now he was calling: “Sarah! Sarah! Where are you?” 
She met him at the door. “What is it?” 


“Mrs. Mac. She was getting the jars of apricots down for the pies, when the 
steps gave way. Her arm’s broken, quite a bad break I should say, and there may 
be other injuries. I’ve rung the doctor, but his wife says he’s twenty miles away. 
She’s going to try to contact him.” 


Sarah flung open a cupboard, grabbed a neat-looking emergency case. 
“Right,” she said, and wasted no more time. 


Grant said, “I came over on Mandy ... she was ready saddled in the yard. 
Come up before me.” 


Sarah had slacks on, so came up neatly, without fuss. Her mind was concerned 
mostly with Mrs. Mac and how serious the injury was, but she was aware too 
that it was very odd to be sharing an experience like this with the antagonistic 
Owner, or part-owner, of Challowsford. His arm was warm about her, holding 
her firm, so firmly she could feel his heart beating against her left shoulder- 
blade. Not so much beating as thudding ... He must be alarmed about his 
housekeeper. 


For the first time Sarah felt a wave of real pity for him. It must have been a 
bitter pill. He’d lost his only relative too—a man he’d loved and relied on. 
Naturally, he’d thought that on his uncle’s death the other half of the estate 
would come to him ... but they were at the homestead. 


Grant Alexander swung down, put out his arms to Sarah, lifted her down, 
turned Mandy loose, took Sarah’s arm and raced with her into the house. 


He’d put a rug over his housekeeper, but had been afraid to lift her, so she was 
still on the concrete floor of the storeroom. Sarah went down on her knees. Her 
expert fingers soon ascertained the extent of the damage to the arm, but she was 
exceedingly careful to make sure other bones were all right. 


She looked up. “We can safely move her. I’ll immobilize the arm first and get 
the kitchen couch ready.” 


“Right. I’ll call one of the men to help.” 


Sarah shook her head. “No. I’m used to lifting. I’d sooner just have you. PI 
tell you exactly how to do it.” 


She had blankets on the couch in no time, and a couple of hot water bottles. 
Fortunately the storeroom was off the kitchen and they had no distance to lift 
her. Mrs. Mac’s usually ruddy face was ashen, but her color began to come back 
when Sarah made her a cup of tea. 


She looked anxiously and pathetically at Sarah. 


“What will they be doing wi’ me, lass? Will it mean very long? Don’t fob me 
off with comforting things that mean naught. I’ll be happier if you tell me the 
worst.” 


Sarah smiled. “Pll tell you what it will probably mean. You’ll have to go to 
hospital for a few days. Not really long ... to get X-rays taken. It will swell at 
first, and they can’t do much till the swelling goes down. Then you’ll have it 
very comfortably wrapped in plaster and come home.” 


Mrs. Mac looked properly horrified. “Thaťll mean Christchurch—in an 
ambulance—and being away right through the shearing. And a fat lot of use PI 
be to anyone for long enough after that!” 


Sarah smiled again. “It’s all right. The skies won’t fall. Isn’t it a good thing 
I’m here? I’ll cope.” 


She received support where she least expected it. “It certainly is a good thing 
you’re here,” said Grant Alexander. 


Sarah felt the strangest sensation. She subdued it instantly. What did it matter 
to her, if, for once, her reluctant partner admitted she’d be of use? That was no 
reason to feel the leap of the heart that was a traitorous gladness. 


“But, Sarah, lass ... the work ... the quantities the men eat, the running up and 
down to the sheds!” 


She could not disturb Sarah’s composure. Grant was watching Sarah, a crease 
between his brows. Sarah had become a professional nurse at once. Nothing 


must be allowed to disturb the patient: All Mrs. Mac had to do was to submit to 
orders, and put her mind at rest... others would take on where she left off. Grant 
felt reassured himself. 


Sarah continued: “You’ve done it for years, Mrs. Mac. I don’t suppose the 
men will get quite as well looked after as if you were at the helm, but well 
enough.” 


They heard the doctor’s car draw up. Mrs. Mac seemed easier when he’d done 
with her. He was unqualified in his praise of what Sarah had done. 


“You’re a dam’ lucky man,” he said to Grant. “Nursing sister on the spot to 
render first aid, and one prepared to carry on with the cooking for the shearers. 
Your uncle knew what he was about when he bestowed a partner like this upon 
you!” 


Over his head Sarah’s eyes met Grant’s. There was laughter in both pairs of 
eyes, the first time they had shared a common gleam of humor over the 
situation. A dimple appeared beside Sarah’s exquisitely-shaped mouth. 


“You'll not need to go by ambulance,” said the doctor. “Grant can take you in 
that luxury liner of his.” 


Mrs. Mac said swiftly, “He’s too busy. He couldn’t possibly spare the time.” 


That sounded reasonable to Sarah. The sheep were being rounded up and 
yarded all day. There was dip to prepare for the mister spray dip, and a thousand 
and one other things to attend to. 


But Grant said, “Don’t be silly, Mrs. Mac. As if I’d let anyone else take you. If 
it was my mother or my wife, Pd go, wouldn’t I? The men can work till very 
late, and Pll be back to give them a hand later.” 


Mrs. Mac was horrified. “It’s over seventy miles there, and—” 


Grant was adamant. “You need your own folk when you’re sick, Mrs. Mac. 
Not only that, Sarah can come too, in case you feel queer on the way.” 


The doctor nodded. “I’d feel a lot happier.” 


Sarah stilled all protests. “Pll make the pies tonight. We’ll be back for a late 
tea. I’ll get up early and do all the vegies. The meat is jointed and ready. Now, 
stop worrying.” 


They left a note for the children, telling them what to get for the tea meal for 
themselves and the men, packed Mrs. Mac firmly in the front seat between 
them, with cushions, and set off, taking the road carefully, till they left the 
shingle for the tarmac. 


Even on the main road, Grant drove easily, with no hint of haste or impatience. 
Sarah was amazed. Was it only to herself that he showed the grim side? The 
thought had power to stab. 


He chatted lightly to Mrs. Mac, overriding all her objections and scolding her 
affectionately when she whipped herself for being a nuisance. He even—though 


Sarah realized it would be only temporary—buried the hatchet as far as she was 
concerned. It would be for Mrs. Mac’s sake, of course, to make her believe 
things would go harmoniously while she was in hospital. 


He said, “We could have been in real pickle but for Miss Isbister. With Nan 
Granger expecting, and Mrs. Granger senior just retired to town, we’d have had 
no one to call upon. The shearers might have walked out on me in a body if I 


couldn’t feed them. My one accomplishment in the cooking line is bacon and 
eggs. Mrs. Mac won’t let anyone near her precious stoves ... except Sarah 
Isbister, who has apparently worked a spell on her.” He said to Sarah, “Mrs. 
Granger is our neighbor’s wife. You’ll not have met her yet? No. She’s going 
into the Home next month. She has one wee girl of three. A grand sort.” 


Mrs. Mac went on giving Sarah instructions. How much bread to order each 
day, how many potatoes to peel, how long to do the joints. “Praise the saints the 


beetroot is all ready, and, there are jars of pickles and sauces. Be sure they don’t 
leave forks in the pickle. There’s a bread slice in the storeroom—a great time- 
saver. But they potatoes for tea too. No fancy touches, but quantities of 
everything. 


“T give them fruit, with jellies and custards one day and fruit pies the next, but 
don’t you go fashing yourself making pastry. Just use the preserved fruit every 
day. I’ve hundreds of jars done.” 


They came down the Main North Road into the city by Papanui, crossing the 
mighty Waimakiriri. Sarah’s eyes swept the tree-belted city, the green-banked 
gentle Avon, the incredibly large and brilliant gardens, the grey hills that reared 
beyond the city, keeping watch and ward over it, and was delighted. 


“Except for the verandahs above the shop windows, this could be England,” 


she said. “Does it get a lot of rain? Are the verandahs to protect people?” 


Grant chuckled. “No—just the reverse. It’s to protect the goods on display 
from the sun, though it’s wonderful shelter when it rains ... you see very few 
umbrellas, ever.” 


They came to the hospital, set against the gracious background of Hagley Park 
with its grassy coolness under its great oaks, planted by homesick pioneers a 
hundred years ago. Many of the ward windows looked out on, the blossomy 
vistas of the Botanical Gardens. 


Grant Alexander seemed to get things moving very quickly, Sarah thought, 
used as she was to the painstaking, unhurried way of hospital admittance 
routine. 


Presently they were taking their leave of Mrs. Mac. 


“PII go round to your sisters and let her know,” said Grant to his 
housekeeper, “then she’ll be in to see you tomorrow.” 


He cut Mrs. Mac’s protests short, and, to Sarah’s surprise, bent and kissed her 
goodbye. 


“Now, no more worrying, Macsie. Sarah will cope.” 


Sarah looked back at the door and was aware that the look on Mrs. Mac’s face 
was an odd one. She looked a little pleased. 


Fortunately Mrs. Mac’s sister lived in Fendalton, so they made their call on 
their way out, and as Grant declined her offer of a cup of tea, they were soon on 
their way home, Grant driving at speed limit, but carefully. 


Sarah was surprised when, a few miles north, he pulled up at a wayside tea- 
room. 


“This is a grand place, quite new. Much better than most of our tea-rooms— 
it’s run by English folk who really know how.” 


He caught Sarah’s look of amazement, and said, “Staggered, aren’t you? But 
I’m not such a dyed—in-the-wool colonial as not to admit there are some things 
folk from Home can teach us, and catering’s one of them.” 


Sarah was annoyed he’d read her thought so easily, and said, “Oh, it was just I 
thought you’d decided we couldn’t spare the time for even a cup of tea.” 


He shook his head. “No, but I felt a meal would do you more good than a 
hasty cup of tea. You’ve had a big day. You need something more substantial.” 


It certainly was substantial. They had toheroa soup, one of New Zealand’s rare 
delicacies, casserole of beef, potatoes, glazed carrots, young peas, and lemon 
soufflé, coffee and biscuits. 


Sarah recognized all this for a truce born of necessity, and that she mustn’t 
allow it to lull her into thinking Grant Alexander had forgiven her, but ... well, 
something of the well-nigh intolerable tension of the past few weeks eased. 


Grant stubbed out his cigarette, sighed, looked at Sarah and said, “I suppose 
we must move. Those thrice-accursed sheep must be shorn.” 


Sarah had been sitting, her elbows on the table, her chin in her cupped hands, 
her eyes rapt, as she gazed out of the landscape window. It looked upriver to 
where the mighty Waimakiriri rose in the snow-capped Alps, touched now with 
coral and flame. 


She said smilingly, “Our last moment of leisure for many hours, I suppose.” 


He was taking money from his wallet, and actually smiled over it at her. 
“Appalled at the prospect, Miss Isbister?” 


Her eyes, blue as gentians, regarded him steadily. “No. I’m looking forward to 
it. P ve been off duty too long.” 


It was eight o’clock when they splashed through the waters of the ford, and 
came into Challowsford. As they drew up at the garage the back door flew open, 
and the two children rushed at them, each trying to get in with the news. 


“Sarah ... Grant ... whaddya think? Let me tell ... I’m the oldest ... doesn’t 
make any difference—I saw it first—I gave the alarm—Our class was nearest. 
Besides, you always tell, you mean pig ... In the end there was no telling who 
gasped it out first. 


“There was a fire ... in the bakehouse. It was bully fun! We all helped put it 
out till the fire brigade got there. It’s a volunteer brigade ... but we used the 
school bucket brigade. And what do you think?—the headmaster got in the way 
and got soaked—supposed to be an accident! But he laughed like mad. It’s burnt 
right out. We didn’t do any afternoon lessons at all!” 


With their hearers nothing registered but one predominant fact. There would 
be no bread for tomorrow’s shearing! 


“Shut up”, said Sarah. “This moment! Tell me, did they get the orders out? 


Was the bread in the box when you came home? Quick, tell me?” 


“No. It was ready to go out on the country run, but it copped the first lot of 
water and was ruined.” 


Sarah and Grant gazed at each other in consternation. 


“That’s really torn it,” he said. “What in the world can we do? We want stacks 
of sandwiches for morning tea and afternoon tea ... and bread and butter for the 
tea meal at night!” 


Sarah thought rapidly. “I could get by with vast quantities of scones and 
pikelets and oatcakes for the teas at the shed, if only I could bake enough bread 
for the evening meal. Any chance of getting some compressed yeast from the 
store?” 


Grant looked doubtful. “But bread-making’s a dying art, isn’t it? I mean— 
could you? And how long would it take? Doesn’t it have to stand and rise?” 


“Oh, about ... let me see. Half an hour to make, rise it—another half hour, 
knead it, rise it another hour, knead it ... bake it ... oh, about four hours.” 


Grant looked at his watch. “After eight now. Be nine before we got back with 
the yeast. It would be into the early hours before it came out. No, you couldn’t 
do it.” 


Sarah’s chin came up. “I’m used to night duty. And we often made bread at 
home. Get me the yeast and I’ll guarantee the rest.” 


He went into action, rang the store, sent one of the single men in for it. Under 
Sarah’s instructions he stoked the fuel stove, switched on the electric, while she 
hunted out loaf-tins, “Thank goodness, you seem well supplied with them.” 


Grant nodded. “My aunt was a dab hand at bread. In the old days it was 
always made at home.” 


Sarah organized the children, who were only too delighted to postpone their 
bedtime. Even peeling potatoes and cutting up vegetables was preferable to 
being banished upstairs. They worked with a will. Soon the big kitchen was a 
hive of industry. 


Sarah’s cheeks were carnation pink, her hair streaked with flour. Suddenly she 
said, “The children will have to sleep here, Mr. Alexander. I’d not like them 
down at the cottage by themselves. I’m too afraid of fire. PII go down myself 
when the bread is out, but it would be too late for them. Pll be lucky if it’s all 
finished by two a.m.” 


He looked at her. “You’re not sleeping in the house by yourself.” 


She met his eyes squarely, though her hot cheeks flushed even deeper. “Well, I 
can scarcely stay here. I imagine even in N.Z. one must observe the 
conventions.” 


“Of course. But PIl go down to the men’s quarters and turn in with them. 
They’re connected by phone with the homestead, and should you need me, you 
can reach me.” 


“I shan’t need you for what will be left of the night,” said Sarah shortly. 


He laughed, disregarding her tone. “Don’t be too sure of that, Miss Isbister. A 
few days ago I couldn’t have imagined myself accepting favors from your fair 
hands ... and now look at the position I find myself in!” 


Her tone was light, but mocking. “How are the mighty fallen!” She added 
something else he wasn’t meant to catch. 


“What did you say?” he asked quickly. 
“Oh, nothing. You weren’t meant to hear.” 


“You said, ‘Also the high and mighty,’ didn’t you?” 


Pauline looked up. “I don’t always understand what you two are getting at!” 
she complained. 


Grant’s look was solemn. “It’s all right, Pauline, neither do we, at times. We 
just like to sound clever.” 


Rory said, “And why do you still say Mr. Alexander and Miss Isbister? It’s 
daft. Why, Wiremu and Jock and Ben all say Sarah and Grant.” 


Grant said, “You’re right. It is daft.” 
Sarah said, “I don’t know. It’s rather free and easy.” 


He laughed. “You’ve not got rid of all your hospital starch yet, have you, 
Sister Isbister? You will.” 


A moment later, under cover of a furious argument Rory and Pauline were 
having about who should have the green peeler and who the red, he said to her, 
“Better give in to our crude colonial ways, Sarah, the kids think it’s strange. 
Even if you don't like it, we’ll have to preserve an outward amity for their 
sakes.” 


“Very well,” said Sarah stiffly. 


While the bread was rising, they made supper for the children and banished 
them upstairs straight after it, returning to the kneading. 


Grant said as he called goodnight to them, “You’ll probably be on a win 
tomorrow. You’d better stay home from school to save Sarah running up and 
down to the shed.” 


Their gratitude was boundless. 


Sarah looked up from her deft, quick kneading to say, “What’s in that box on 
the dresser so carefully tied up, Grant? 


He looked across. “I don’t know. I’ll investigate.” He undid it. “Oh, it’s a 
sitting of Brown Leghorn eggs.” 


“What? But I thought you always bought seven-week-old pullets. I heard you 
saying it was the only economical way of running a poultry-yard. And you’ve 
got hundreds.” 


She thought he looked sheepish. “Well, Pauline and I thought we’d pop these 
under those two broody bantams that are sitting under the macrocarpa hedge.” 


Sarah looked amazed. “But it’s far too late, isn’t it? They’ll not come into lay 
till next summer. Or am I all mixed up with the southern hemisphere seasons?” 


“No, you’re right.” He was surprisingly meek. “But—” 


Sarah subdued her dimple. “But Pauline thinks it’s unnatural not to let those 
bantams become mothers ... am I right?” 


“You are. Go on, say it—Pauline twists me round her little finger!” 
“Well, she does, doesn’t she?” 
“Yes, Pauline has only to look at me to disarm me.” 


Till now, Sarah had been a stranger to jealousy. But swiftly within her rose the 
thought, “How nice to be Pauline!” 


She instantly subdued it. She didn’t want to twist Grant Alexander around her 
little finger ... why should she? 


“I rather fancy myself at this,” said her partner, thumping and turning the 
dough. 


“Ye-es,” said Sarah doubtfully, “but it’s supposed to be kneading ... not just 
bashing.” 


“Oh, the wicked tongue she has on her,” said Grant mournfully, “and me 
trying my best to help her.” 


Sarah said, “I’m sorry to be so dashing, but I don’t think you’re doing a thing 
for it ... I—I can’t afford to have you ruin it at this stage.” 


“All right, partner,” he told her cheerfully, no whit crushed. “You’re quite 
right, there’s too much at stake. Well, what else can I do? Wash up?” 


Sarah told herself it was absurd to feel relief, much less elation, that he’d 
called her partner in so friendly a tone. 


They worked on while the kitchen, with both stoves going, got hotter and 
hotter. Sarah felt hot and sticky, her legs ached, her head felt spinning. Her 
make-up had gone hours ago, and her hair, she was sure, was more in straggly 
wisps than curling tendrils. But what did it matter? The main thing was, it now 
looked as if the shearers would be fed in their accustomed style—as long as the 
bread emerged all right. 


How horrible if it was hard on the outside and soggy in the middle, or dry right 
through, and burned on the crust! Neither of these stoves worked quite like the 
stoves she had known. The fuel stove had been inclined to roar at first, due, her 
partner said, to the wind being nor’west, and in any case the left-hand oven 


rarely got as hot as the right one, no matter now you worked the dampers. 


Sarah had filled all the tins, and now shaped some small loaves like round 
scones, out of the left-over dough. 


“What did you call them?” asked Grant. “Oven-bottom cakes? My mother 


came from Tyneside, and always called them that. I like them best of all 
loaves.” 


At last the work was nearly over. Sarah began setting the big table ready for 
breakfast, and slicing the toast bread ready. 


“What’s that I can smell?” she asked, sniffing. 


“Coffee percolating,” answered Grant. “I switched it on in the scullery. We’ll 
have coffee and biscuits, and as soon as the bread comes out, you’re going off to 
bed.” 


Sarah’s legs felt more tired than ever on night duty. She sat down, drank two 
huge cups of coffee, accepted biscuits and cheese gratefully, said, “I’m thankful 
the men won’t arrive till after breakfast,” then sat drowsily in her chair, her feet 
on the big rag mat, opposite Grant Alexander, till the bread was done. 


“It’s perfect,” said her partner with satisfaction, prodding the golden-brown 
crust of one he had just removed from the tin. 


“Tt looks perfect,” said Sarah. “The proof will be in the eating.” 


Grant chuckled. “I’ve an idea that I’m going to find the men lingering over 
their meals tomorrow. I’ll have to chase them out.” 


Sarah pulled a face. “That’s complimentary to my bread-making, but, 
honestly, I don’t think the loaves will be as good as that.” 


She looked up to see a twinkle in the hazel eyes. “I didn’t mean quite that,” he 
said. “I mean you’ll probably turn out to be their ideal of a pin-up girl, and 
they’ ll offer to stay and help with the washing up.” 


Sarah felt her color rise, but managed to say with a laugh, “if they could see 
me now they’d hardly think that. Hot ... dishevelled ... wispy-haired ...” She 
shrugged. 


“And smutty-nosed,” said her grim partner gently, and pulled his handkerchief 
out of his pocket. He rubbed at the smut. 


They both laughed, their eyes met, and for an instant something flashed 
between them, flickered and abruptly died, as they both remembered all that lay 


between them ... distrust, disharmony, dislike. 


“Two-fifteen!” said Grant Alexander jerkily. “What a day! Thank you for your 
help. Goodnight.” And he slammed the back door. 


“It’s no good,” said Sarah dreamily to her mirrored face. “Your legacy from 
Duncan Alexander—the one you didn’t want to take—will always stand 
between you. And it doesn’t matter ... it doesn’t matter, because Grant 
Alexander doesn’t mean a thing to you, not a thing!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Perhaps it was a good thing to be so weary that one instantly sank into billowing 
clouds of sleep, where motives and humiliation and disillusionments dissolved 
into vapor and nothingness. 


At five, Sarah, refreshed by two and a half hour’s sleep, and roused by a 
strident alarm clock, was stoking up the range again. 


She heard the back door open, and Grant Alexander strode in. 


“Good heavens!” he said, as she straightened up from the oven with a tray of 
huge scones. “You’ll kill yourself. You ought to have stayed in till seven. The 
scones could have waited till then.” 


Sarah looked at him pityingly. “Not with meat to go in. Besides, I can do with 
very short rations of sleep—I sleep deeply and well.” 


“Easy conscience?” His tone was merely bantering, but Sarah took it for 
sarcasm. This morning she was going to be careful not to soften towards him. 


“No ... merely case-hardened,” she said, and wrapped up her first batch of 
scones in a clean tea-towel. 


She was annoyed when he laughed, dropped a friendly hand on her shoulder, 
and said, “Well, I can understand and take it if you’re a bit liverish this morning. 
Bet you haven’t had a cup of tea yet.” He paused, added, “And I’d better be 
careful ... you don’t like being pawed, do you?” The outraged Sarah made no 
answer. He took the boiling kettle, rinsed out the teapot, made the tea 


Sarah, exasperated, said, “Do you realize you’ve used the big teapot, and 
made enough for a dozen, not two people?” 


He grinned. “Odd, isn’t it? I took you for a femme fatale, and blow me down, 
you’re just another cheese-paring housewife like Mrs. Mac!” He seized a knife, 
cut a crusty slice off the oven-bottom cake, buttered it lavishly, broke it in half, 
and handed a piece to Sarah. “Try this.” He bit into his. “This beats bought 
bread hollow. If you’re not careful, you’ll be landed with this job for keeps.” He 
looked at her. “Come on, snap out of it. No day for early morning moods today, 
Sarah Isbister ... Let’s get on with things. You’ll not be half as jaundiced when 
you’ve had a mug of tea.” He looked at her unyielding face and added, “Don’t 
forget Challowsford interests are your interest now ... half interest anyway. Let’s 
call a truce ... Pll pay the shearers, you feed ’em.” 


He was right, of course, odiously right. The tea did make her feel better. 


There was one thing about being busy, Sarah realized hours later, in a brief 
spell from feverish activity, it kept you from churning things over in your mind. 


There was a certain novelty about this, too, that pleased. 


Once the dinner was over, and she knew with relief it was as well cooked and 
served as Mrs. Mac herself could have managed, she knew she could cope with 
the rest of the day. 


Everything was ready for the afternoon tea, and the late tea itself was an easy 
one, with only potatoes to cook. Sarah planned to put in more bread after the 
evening meal. 


Pauline and Rory had stayed home and taken the snacks down to the sheds. 
They had done the entire milking in the morning, and all outside chores. They 
had both even tackled the stacks of dishes without demur. With a bit of sense, 
they might be allowed to stay home tomorrow, also. Now they were outside 
somewhere. 


Sarah took the last of the pikelets off the hot plates of the electric stove, and 


turned as she heard a step. Grant. He filled the doorway. “Everything under 
control?” he asked. 


She nodded, smoothing back her hair with the back of a hand. 


“Yes. I’m going to slip into a clean overall, and put up the baskets and call the 
children to take the afternoon tea down.” 


“Oh, they’re down at the sheds. Rory’s picking up fleeces, and Pauline’s 
watching the shorn ones go through the mister dip and making sure the men 
don’t poke and bustle them. Also quoting poetry from time to time. She’s been 
swotting up that book of Station Verse from my bookcase, seemingly!” 


Sarah looked apologetic. “Pll make them stay up here.” 


“No fear. They’re enjoying it hugely, and the men like them. It keeps the 
language down too. How about coming down yourself with this lot? Pl give 
you a hand. You might like to see the shearing in action.” 


Sarah said, rather stiffly, for except in emergency, when all else was forgotten, 
she was not at ease with her partner: “It’s kind of you to suggest it, but—” 


He cut in, “I didn’t suggest it. Hori did ... the big Maori. He said, ‘How about 
Miss Isbister bringing up the tea, boss? ... She’d be pretty easy on the eyes after 
looking at bloody sheep all day?!” 


Sarah couldn’t help laughing. 


Grant continued: “Then Lanky said, ‘I second that. All in favor ...?’ and they 
all said ‘Aye.’ ” 


She said, “Knowing that, I’d feel embarrassed.” 


“No, you wouldn’t.” He sounded impatient. “Come on. Is that all there is left 


to butter? I see the kettles are boiling.” He began slapping butter on the last 


batch of pikelets. 


Sarah filled the huge enamel teapots, set them in the big padded nests Mrs. 
Mac used to keep them hot, put gigantic cosies over them. 


It took only a few seconds to change, and do her hair. She reappeared in green 


linen with white buttons, crisp and cool. She had tied her hair back with a white 
ribbon, and there were white sandals on her bare feet, cool and comfortable this 
broiling day. 


She thought his eyes rested on her in appreciation. Nothing personal in it, of 
course, he was merely mildly pleased with the novelty of someone young and 
pretty for his men to appreciate. 


But it wasn’t Grant Alexander’s admiration she wanted, it was his respect. 
He had the jeep outside and they were at the sheds in a few moments. 


Grant said, “I told them to carry straight on when you came in—that you’d 
want to see them in action.” There was both machine and hand shearing going 
oh, and though Sarah had seen shearing before, she knew she had never seen 
such lightning work. 


All seemed noise and confusion, whirr of machinery, bleating of bewildered 
sheep outside, the indescribably rich atmosphere of sheep, sweating men, the 
pungent odour of the dip beyond the portholes. 


Sarah watched, fascinated, as Lanky ran his shears up, turned the sheep over, 
the rhythmic sure action, the effortless grace of it, the perfect fleece curling 
back, the ease of movement, and it was off. 


She said, “I’ve never seen such speedy shearing in my life.” 


Lanky grinned, his face creasing into dozens of lines. “Of course you 
haven’t,” he said complacently. “This is Enzed. Enzed shearers. Fastest in the 


world.” 
“T can well imagine that,” said Sarah, “but not, perhaps, the most modest!” 


There was a shout of delighted laughter, in which both Lanky and Grant 
joined. 


“T ought to have warned you, Lanky,” said Grant, still laughing. “She may 
look like a dream, but she’s got a tongue like a two-edged sword!” 


The big Maori put his word in. “Oh, but you’re still mighty lucky, boss. Not 
all the notes of the tui are sweet, but she’s still the pick of the bush birds ... great 
variety. You ought to thank Tane that your uncle picked you a partner like this.” 


Sarah glanced quickly at Grant, but there was only amusement in his eyes, not 
resentment. In the shearing shed, at least, he seemed to be accepting her as that, 
his partner. 


She said hastily, “Well, here’s the tea. Get it while it’s hot.” She began to pour 
out into the mugs. 


Sarah was fascinated by the big friendly Maori, Hori. He told her his name 
meant George, and chatted away with an easy charm. He asked her what she 
thought of this new country, how she was settling in, what differences she 
noticed in the farming. Sarah told him she thought in certain parts of England 
the farming would be similar to the Cheviot farming that she’d seen so far 
except that there were more mixed farms, and more cropping done. Orkney was 
different, so far north, so sea-girt. 


Hori said, surprisingly, “I’ve been to Orkney. During the war. We got extra 
leave, if the men had relatives in Scotland. So, of course, the Maori had relatives 
there too! Hadn’t much time, so I went as far north as possible, and spent most 
of my time getting back!” 


Sarah admitted to a few surprises. “I had an idea,” she confessed, “that I might 


have to learn some kind of pidgin English, to speak to the Maoris.” 


Hori chuckled. “We’ve lived so long side by side with the pakeha (white man) 
we share most of their advantages, not all. And some of the disadvantages ... 
disease, drink. Of course you don’t find so many Maoris in the South Island as 
the North. The Maori prefers the heat.” 


Sarah, was munching scone and swinging her legs as she sat on the bench 
beside him. “I’ve been told the Maori language is one of the most beautiful, in 
the world ... musical, with a rhythm ... because you pronounce every vowel. 
Someone on the ship said it was a lyrical as running water. Would you say 
something to me in Maori, Hori?” 


There was a flash of white teeth. “I sure would. Miss Isbister.” He went into 
his own tongue, finishing up, “Me te mea ko Kopu ka rere i’te pae.” 


Sarah blinked, enchanted. “What does it mean?” 


Grant, who had come to stand beside her at that moment, translated for her. 
“He says you are so beautiful ... and finished up by comparing you to Venus 
rising above the horizon.” He paused, and added, “Hori, if you had to use a 
proverbial saying, you old flatterer, why didn’t you say, ‘Te wahine i te 
rangaringa, me te waewae kakama moea, te wahine i te ngutungutu whakarerea 
atu’?” 


The Maori clapped his hands on his dusty knee, and turning to Sarah, said, 
“Now I translate ... he has courage, our boss, but not to say it in English ... He 
said, ‘Marry a woman who is nimble with her hands and feet; leave alone a 
woman who is nimble with her lips.’ ” 


Sarah laughed with them, real merriment in her eyes, accepted the cigarette 
Hori offered her, and let him light it for her; her burnished gold head close to the 
crinkled dark one made a striking picture. As she looked up she caught the 
gleam of something in Grant’s eyes. She thought it was pleasure, respect. 


As Sarah walked back to the house, swinging the empty baskets, she thought 
there was something about New Zealand that warmed the heart ... The 
friendliness, the lack of class distinction, the pride of race inherent in the 
Maoris, the harmony in which the two races existed for the most part... maybe it 
wouldn’t be perfect, there would be the odd, hidebound survival who would be 
snobbish and false, but in the main, it was a harmonious community. 


Sarah wished that she had come here, not as an interloper, but as an 
immigrant, prepared to start from the bottom and work up. 


It certainly was a mad rush of a day, full of dust from a rising nor’wester, 
noisy with barking dogs, curses, the bleating of distressed ewes and lambs. For 
Sarah, refreshed by the outing to the sheds, it was a case of getting on with more 
bread-baking. She counted herself lucky that she got the loaves into the oven 
before tea. In between the kneadings and risings, she kept busy shredding 
lettuce, peeling more potatoes, carving cold mutton, setting out the bowls of 
beetroot, slabs of cheese, jars of pickles. 


Yet, as she surveyed the long table, groaning with food, all ready before she 
heard the men scrubbing up on the verandah, she was aware she had enjoyed it 
all. For the first time for weeks her heart was lighter, and she knew a glimmer of 
hope for the future. 


She was glad, after the tea meal, of the big dishwasher, and the fact that the 
bread was due out any moment. There had been a message from the baker that 
he had been able to arrange for bread to be sent up from Christchurch three 
times a week till the bakery was repaired. 


Suddenly the hot, dry wind stilled, the peace of twilight—all too short a 
twilight here in the southern hemisphere—fell upon the parched garden; the 
bleating outside gradually diminished as the lambs found their strangely shaven 
mothers, the bread came out, Sarah thankfully let the range fire die down, aware 
that tomorrow she could probably manage with the electric range alone. 


She swept her floor, left the windows open to the cool, sweet air, sent the tired 
children up to bed, telling them that although it was early, they could read, 


knowing that in two minutes their heads would be sunk over their books. 


She heard the voices of the men fading as they walked across the yard to their 
quarters, and wondered if Grant would go straight over with them. 


She heard his step on the verandah. He said, as he came in, “Thought I’d stay 
over home for a while. The men feel more relaxed if the boss isn’t with them all 
the time. Do you mind? It’s only sensible for you to stay on here when you’ve to 
get up so early.” 


Sarah found she not only didn’t mind—she was glad. Odd how folk liked 
company ... even uncongenial company ... for Grant Alexander’s company was 
uncongenial, she told herself! 


“T’ve got the kettle on for a cup of tea—will you have one? I thought it would 
be heavenly to sit down with it and not hurry.” 


“Yes, thank you, Sarah, I will. Time for a shower before it’s ready? Good. PI 
feel a new man then.” 


All very friendly, but Sarah knew it wouldn’t last. This was expediency. At 
the present moment, if they didn’t pull together, it would gum up the works. 
This amiability was all on the surface, it didn’t mean Grant trusted her any 
more. If he did think about it all, he probably put her hard work down to the fact 
that if the shearing was held up, income would suffer, and neither partner would 
be pleased. When this crisis was over, Grant Alexander would probably 
continue with his plans for ousting them. Something more than a solicitor’s 
letter this time, she supposed. At present he was making the best of a bad job. 


The whole thing seemed unreal, fantastic, sitting here waiting for her partner 
to come to share a meal with her ... children sleeping above them, the quietness 
of a country night outside, and inside, a man and a woman at a kitchen table, a 
symbol of domestic happiness, not betraying at all the feelings of resentment 
which seethed beneath the surface. 


Grant brought into the kitchen with him the pleasing aroma of a man newly 


tubbed and shaved, a blend of hair oil and lavender soap, and a pleasing 
masculine presence. Sarah caught herself up on the thought. She must be mad. 


Grant finished his second cup of tea, and with the satisfied sigh of a man who 
has worked hard, fed well, and is now relaxed, reached for a cigarette. 


He said, “Yon lot of bread looks even better than last night’s.” 


Before Sarah could answer him, the phone rang. There was a sense of urgency 
about the ring. The party code call was repeated three times with scarcely a 
break. 


Grant picked it up, said, “Hullo? Oh, you, Nan. What? Oh, my god! ... Yes, 
she’s here ... yes, she’s a nurse. We’ll be right over. Get right on to your bed, 
and hang on. We’ll be with you in a matter of minutes.” 


He banged the receiver down, said, “Did you do maternity? That’s Nan 
Granger in a real panic. She thinks—in fact she’s sure, her baby is on its way, 
and Gordon’s out at a meeting in Cheviot. She had even the first mighty quick, I 
know. Can you—” 


“Yes, of course. What about the children?” 


Grant said, “Ring the men while I get the car out. They can play cards up here. 
Nan sounded bad, and desperate. Hurry. She had to stop to groan once.” 


Sarah flew to the telephone, gasped out her request, seized the first-aid kit that 
had been left here after Mrs. Mac’s accident, grabbed a pile of old sheets out of 
the linen cupboard and jumped into the car. Grant had the door open for her. 


“PII go by the road,” he said, rattling over the cattlestops. “It seems quicker 
across the paddocks, but there are too many gates to open. I can make speed this 
way.” He did. 


He roared up the drive of the lovely farmhouse set against an emerald hill, 


leapt out, as Sarah did. As they opened the back door, they heard two sounds, 
each from a different room. One was small Josephine. 


She was crying bitterly. “Mummy, please come, quickly. I’ve got a pain, I 
want my—” 


The other was a low, urgent groan that jerked Sarah in its direction. 


She gave a gesture towards the child’s bedroom, and a faint smile touched the 
corners of her mouth. “I’m sure you’d sooner cope with that room, Grant.” And 
she disappeared into the big bedroom. 


The girl on the bed had only had time to throw back the quilt and get on to the 
blanket. 


She said, gaspingly, “It’s coming too quickly. I’ve been trying to hold in my 
breath till you got here ... can you manage?” 


“I can manage,” Sarah, comfortingly, quietly. “I’ve brought dozens of babies 
into the world, and never lost one yet. Now relax a little, and Nature will do the 
rest. Let it come naturally. It will be all over in a moment.” 


She arranged linen, bent over the girl. 


“Ah, what did I tell you?” she said gaily, a moment or two later, reaching for 
her tape and scissors. “A lovely baby boy ... eight or nine pounds, I should say. 
He’ll make a hefty farmer later on.” 


Sarah slapped cotton-wool and a wide bandage around the baby’s middle. 
“Nothing wrong with his lungs,” she said admiringly. “We don’t have any 
complications with him, thank goodness. Pll bath him when I’ve got you 
comfortable, and made you a cup of tea.” 


She swathed the baby in one of the folded sheets, walked to the door, called, 
“Grant?” 


He came instantly. She thrust the baby into his arms. “Here, hold this for a 
moment till I finish with the mother. PII be about five minutes, I suppose. Sit 
down in a low chair with him. Is the little girl all right?” 


“Yes,” said Grant rather proudly. “She is now, I coped all right.” 


Sarah grinned. “You’re adding to your experience, Mr. Alexander. And don’t 
worry about him yelling. While he’s yelling I know he’s all right.” Grant, a 
slightly ludicrous, stupefied Grant, disappeared kitchenwards. 


Sarah turned back to the young mother, examined her, said, “Oh!” just as the 
woman on the bed said, “That’s funny ... I feel, I feel odd ...” 


Sarah said in a matter-of-fact tone, recovering her professional poise, “Of 
course you do, there’s another one here. Isn’t that a thrill? Aren’t we clever, 
managing twins by ourselves? Did you know you were having twins?” 


The girl calmed. “No, but I did think it was a more active baby than Josephine. 


Thought from that it would probably be a boy. Can you—” 


“Can I manage? Of course. I once brought triplets into the world. Three boys, 


and as the mother already had four girls they were delighted. They are three 
years old now.” 


Mrs. Granger mustn’t know how her heart had sunk ... that wasn’t going to be 
so easy a birth ... The other one had had all the luck ... her expert eye could 
detect that. “Draw in your breath a moment ...” She went quietly to the kitchen. 


“Grant,” she said, “ring the doctor, tell him to get here as soon as possible ... 
there’s another baby, and it’s not coming well. I’m going to try to turn it. PI 
manage, but I’d like him here as soon as possible.” 


She opened a door into the laundry, saw a clothes-basket, dropped in a couple 
of cushions, opened a cupboard she rightly guessed was for linen, took out a 
fleecy blanket, wrapped the baby, put him into it. 


As Grant went to the phone, he said, “Sarah, if you need help call me. I’d not 
be embarrassed. After all, I’ve brought so many lambs and calves into the world 
I might be able to help.” 


Sarah said over her shoulder, “Tl call you if I must. See if the wee girl knows 
where her mother has the napkins and bassinet.” She vanished. 


By the time another, much smaller baby lay on the bed there were beads of 
perspiration on Sarah’s forehead, and the mother was quite exhausted. 


Sarah covered her up, called Grant. He came immediately, a pile of napkins 
under one arm, cot blankets under the other. 


Sarah slipped outside the bedroom door, said, taking the things from him, 
“Bring the baby in the basket in here ... you’ll have to take over the other. The 
mother is in bad shape, I’ve got to get her right first. You’ll have to take over 
the other baby. I want you to slap her hard, with a wet towel... primitive, but all 
I can do.” 


She was surprised at the speed at which Grant moved. She gave him his 


instructions, placing the baby on pillows on the wide window seat. “Now, keep 
at it,” she said. 


The girl on the bed was almost past worrying, but not quite. 


“Sarah, is my baby all right? The last one?” 


“Yes ... Grant’s fixing her. In a moment you’ll hear her yell like fury. Now, 
over again.” 


Suddenly they heard a weak, welcome wail, a wail that gradually increased. 
“Keep it up, Grant,” said Sarah, still busy with the ministrations. “You’re doing 
fine.” She had cleared the baby’s nose of mucus ... the lungs sounded clearer 
now. She finished with the mother, heaved a sigh. Nothing more she could do 
till the doctor got here. 


She tucked Nancy down, patted her. “There, now you’re fine. You’ll see your 
lovely twins in a moment.” She crossed to the window-seat. “Pl take over, 
Grant. You’ve been wonderful. Any chance of your getting a kettle on, and 
making us a cup of tea, a strong one?” 


Grant said, “I’ve got two on, both should be boiling by now.” There was pride 
in his voice. “The only thing I could remember was that the old midwives 
always set the men to heating water.” 


He went out of the room. Sarah continued working over the baby girl, but her 
worst fears were allayed now. In a few moments she wrapped the baby up and 
swathed it in a bunny rug, picking it up with nonchalant ease. 


Nancy’s eyes were shadowed and deep-set, and her lips were bloodless, but as 
Sarah put the two babies beside her, the color suddenly flowed into the blanched 
face, and a joy that brought the tears to Sarah’s own eyes lit up Nancy’s. 


Grant came in at that moment, with a tray. He stopped dead in the doorway, 
halted by the scene. It was probably something he would never see again. The 
joy of other looking on her child for the first time. 


He though the look was oddly mirrored on Sarah’s face. He supposed nurses 
did feel like that ... sharing in the joy of birth. 


Sarah turned. “Oh, good. I can do with it. It seems ages since we sat down for 
that quiet cup of tea, Grant.” 


The baby boy went into the clothes-basket, the wee girl into the bassinet. 
Sarah slipped out into the kitchen to fill hot water bottles for babes and mother. 
Nancy’s teeth were chattering. 


“That’s just shock,” said Sarah, pouring out the tea. No one would have 
guessed how her ears were strained for the sound of the doctor’s arrival. Nancy 
Granger had haemorrhaged too much. 


Grant put a hand on Nan’s hair with a curiously reverent air. 


“Good lass,” he said. “You’ve been brave. Thank the lord Sarah was here. I’d 
have been in a rare old flap if I’d been here alone. Can I bring Josephine in 
now? She’s been so good. I didn’t want to scare her, so I just said you were 
having a pretty busy time getting ready for the new baby who’d be here any 
time, and she was just to cuddle down in her cot.” 


Josephine was thrilled, most amazed that she now had a brother and a sister. 
Sarah brought in a pink plastic baby bath, deftly bathed the baby boy, who 
yelled madly all the time. Grant, watching her, realized how often Sarah had 
done this. He would have been scared to death. 


Sarah got out the baby clothes. Nan Granter had a lovely trousseau ready, and 
a plentiful one, fortunately. The baby, sweet and clean, was dressed in a tiny 
gown, wrapped firmly in a square of flannelette, and tucked back into the 
basket. 


“You don’t think,” said Grant uneasily, “that you’ve got him too tightly 
wound?” 


Sarah laughed. “Looks like it, doesn’t it? But he’s so newly born he’s not used 
to being unconfined, and would uncomfortable loose.” 


She looked at the other baby, sleeping peacefully. “I’m not going to bath her. 
She’s better not handled too much at first. PII leave her where she is until the 
doctor gets here ... oh, I hear a car. Grant would you stay here while I see him?” 


The doctor was middle-aged, grizzled, kindly. Presently he and Sarah came 
into the room, and no one would have guessed that neither of them felt very 
happy about the woman on the bed. 


He stared at Nan Granger in mock reproach. “Two babies!” he said 
accusingly. “Really, aren’t you and Nurse Isbister ... or Sister, is it?—gluttons 
for work. Well ... now we’ll get you get into the Home.” 


Nan said, “Oh, I thought perhaps I could have stayed here till morning..?” 


The doctor shook his head. “No, we’ll get you in to the nursing home right 
away, and settled down. Besides, Gordon’s at that Federated Farmers’ meeting, 
isn’t he? Pll call round and tell him after I get you settled. He’s due for a shock. 
What about Josephine?” 


“She can go to Mrs. Branton’s in Cheviot. She was going to have her next 
month, anyway. Gordon’s sister is coming to keep house for him. Thank heaven 
our shearing’s over.” 


The doctor looked at her over his glasses. “Probably the shearing was 
responsible for this early arrival ... country’s hard on women at times like these 
... too much on your feet. Should have help. Well, let’s get cracking. We’ll use 
your station wagon. It’s the long seat type, isn’t it? Excellent. Grant will drive it, 
Pll follow. Sister will bring the babies and Josephine. Put the wee one in the 
baby bath. The basinet’s too clumsy.” He grinned. “The nursing home will be 
very pleased with you. You’ve saved them a deal of work.” 


Sarah was glad when they reached the nursing home. Grant took Josephine 
straight around to Mrs. Branton’s. 


He came back, and went into the nurses’ sitting-room. 


He said, to the one little off-duty nurse who was relaxing there, and whom he 
knew very well, “Well, it’s been quite a night for my partner. She was baking 
bread till two this morning. I guess nothing more will be expected of her 
tonight.” 


Sandra Collins laughed. “Something more was expected of her ... Mrs. 
Granger needed a transfusion. Her type isn’t very common, but we have got a 
donor here, only she’s five miles out. Sister Isbister was the right type. She’s 
giving the blood now. They’ll bring her in here for a cup of tea after it.” 


Grant stared. Weren’t they all matter-of-fact? All in the day’s work for the 


nursing profession. He’d never really thought of Sarah as a nurse before. After 
tonight he had an idea he wasn’t going to be able to see her as anything else. 


He was prepared to see a wan, weary Sarah. She came in looking as vital as 
ever, chuckling over something with the doctor as they entered. 


He said, “Good heavens, Sarah, you’ve not turned a hair. You must be feeling 
limp.” 


She looked amazed, laughed. “Haven’t you ever donated blood? You don’t 
feel any different. You feel you should, the first time. You almost feel cheated 
that you don’t. But it’s not like the shock of a cut where you lose a lot of blood, 
you know; and you are lying down.” 


She sat down. The doctor took the pledget of cotton wool from the hollow of 
the inside of her elbow, put a piece of plaster on it. 


“You'll do,” he said. Grant thought they were overcasual. 


Sarah said, laughing, “How many cups of tea have we had today, Grant? I’d 
be too ashamed to count them!” 


The matron, coming in to say Mrs. Granger was now settled nicely, said, 
“Well, Sister, aren’t you a glutton for work? First broken arms, then twins! You 
must have a flair for unorthodox adventure.” 


The doctor said, more seriously, “You did a darned good job. It was touch and 
go with mother and baby. Where did you train?” 


Sarah told him, aware that Grant, as answer followed answer, was beginning 
to see her in her professional capacity, instead of as a nuisance, a problem. 


The doctor said tactlessly, “You’ll not want to be out of your profession for 
long. We could use you anywhere in New Zealand.” 


Sarah said, “Yes. I’d love it more than anything, but my hands are tied. I’m in 
exactly the same position as a widow with small children. I’d have preferred to 
stay in England, but I had no home for my brother and sister, not even the sort 
of job where I could have them with me, I mean a nine-to-five one.” 


“Oh, well,” said the doctor, “this has been a happy solution.” 


Happy solution! If he only knew! Sarah looked up, caught Grant’s eye. She 
thought his look was as wryly amused as hers. 


Grant stood up. “Well, my partner may look as fresh as a daisy, but she must 


be about all in ... three hours’ sleep or less last night, shearers all day, and 
tomorrow too ... delivering twins in between, and donating blood ... come on, 
Sarah Isbister, home we go. Tell Gordon I’ll return him his station wagon 
tomorrow, will you, Doc? Goodnight, all.” 


He was unexpectedly solicitous, settled her comfortably, took one of the 
blankets they had wrapped Nan in, tucked it around her, for it was cooler now. 


“T must look after my chief cook and bottle-washer,” he said. Sarah thought 
ruefully that that was probably all it meant. 


He said, as they left the township behind, “You didn’t let on you were so 
worried about Nan. I take it she had haemorrhaged rather badly?” 


“Yes ... I didn’t tell you because I didn’t want Nan to panic. It’s a terrible 
thought for a mother if she thinks she might slip away from life and leave a little 
family. And I was worried about the baby girl.” 


The light fell behind, and suddenly the velvet peace of the countryside was all 
about them. There were no stars, no moon. It seemed to settle with cat-footed 
pressure on Sarah’s eyelids, soft but irresistible. She tried to struggle up, to 
withstand the warm tide of sleepiness that threatened to engulf her. She heard 
Grant say, sounding, in her drowsiness, a long way off: 


“Have forty winks on the way home—don’t struggle against it.” She felt his 
arm ease her into a more comfortable position, and as she slid over the cliff of 
sleep, thought he must have pulled one of the pillows under her head. 


She did not wake till the station wagon stopped inside one of the big sheds 
near the garage. She came up from the deeps of exhausted slumber slowly, 
unable to remember where she was. The pillow still seemed to be there, but not 
a linen-covered pillow ... it felt tweedy, and there was a tobaccoey aroma 
clinging to it. She turned her head, burrowing into it, and was suddenly aware of 
someone’s breath on her face. 


She blinked in the uncertain light that came into the shed from the outside 
standard in the farmyard. It lit the yard, but did not reach into shadowy corners. 
She thought confusedly that she must still be dreaming, because Grant’s face 


was only an inch or so away from hers, and his eyes held nothing but 
tenderness. Sarah knew a great leap of the heart, a quickening of the pulses, that 
suddenly brought her completely awake, aware that she had been sleeping on 
Grant Alexander’s shoulder. 


The next moment a warning bell rang in her mind. Be careful, Sarah, he may 
think, later, that you’re trying to win his admiration, trying to worm your way 
into his good graces. Give him no chance to think such a thing. 


Grant said, “Sorry to disturb you, Sarah, you’ve certainly earned a sleep ...” he 
hesitated, still looking down on her, and added, “From now on you’ll find 
yourself one of the community. They’ve been stand-offish, I know ... seeing you 
as I did... as a gold-digger, an opportunist, but—” 


Sarah didn’t wait to hear the rest, didn’t want to hear Grant reluctantly admit 
she had her uses, that she might have qualities that would redeem her action in 
taking the reparation Duncan had offered. It wouldn’t last; doubts would keep 
coming back, intensified every time half the profits from the farm were paid into 
her account. Sarah was not going to invite insult twice ... yes, and heartache too 


So Sarah lifted her head from its resting-place, drew back a little, looked at 


him with bitter eyes and said: 


“Really, men are gullible. You ought to be more cautious ... your first opinion 
might be the correct one. Can’t you conceive that seeing you saw in my looks 
only a snare and a delusion, I might be trying to appeal to you in a different 
way? The way to a man’s heart could be in cooking for his shearers ... taking 
advantage of every domestic crisis to worm my way in ... not caring tuppence 
how you see me ... hot and shiny after bending over the stove, or unglamorous 
in a sack apron, scrubbing the kitchen floor!” 


His grip tightened, tightened till it hurt. “Sarah Isbister ... you witch of a girl! 
The head of a Norse goddess ... tongue like a shrew ... tell me, tell me honestly, 
without any of the cheap sarcasm that so ill becomes you ... have you been 
trying to appeal to me in that way?” 


The curl to Sarah’s lip was unmistakable even in that poor light. 


“No! I shouldn’t take the trouble, for you. Keep your admiration, Mr. 
Alexander. I’d sooner have your enmity!” 


She felt curiously deflated that he spoke nothing in reply. He simply released 
her, got out, went round, punctiliously opened the door for her. 


As she walked out of the garage he said with no expression in his voice, “Tell 
Bill and Ben I’m going straight over to the quarters, will you? Goodnight, Miss 
Isbister.” 


When she was alone in her bedroom the tears came. Just tears of sheer 
weariness, she told herself. Not tears of regret, of remorse for words foolishly 
spoken, for having rejected an olive-branch. But what did the loss of Grant 
Alexander’s friendship mean to her? Nothing. She wouldn’t even let it disturb 
her. 


Odd then that, despite her exhaustion, she slept only fitfully 


CHAPTER SIX 


By next morning, Sarah would have given anything to have been able to recall 
those words, spoken in a sudden surge of bitterness for all that had happened to 
her since Grant’s uncle had come into her life. However, there was no time to 
dwell upon that. Sarah supposed that was why work was so good for you, didn’t 
give you time to brood. 


Evidently Grant Alexander had his pride too, and did not intend to let his men 
know they were at odds, so outwardly he was courteous and cooperative, 
helping her dish out the huge dinners, joining in the small talk and hearty banter 
that passed to and fro; but when his eyes met hers there was something hard and 
despising in them that made Sarah flinch. She had sent the children to school. 
With no bread to bake she felt she could cope. 


The men had heard about the doings of the night before and were teasing their 
employer. 


“Come lambing-time, boss, you’ll have a great time ... There’ll be rows of 
bassinets in all the paddocks, the ewe lambs will be wearing pink bows and the 
ram lambs blue!” He took it all in good part. Because of that, because this was 
much what Sarah would have expected had she not flared up last night, she felt 
like a small hot-tempered child whose tantrum is being ignored. 


Gordon Granger came across in the afternoon to return Grant’s car, and to 
thank Sarah for what she had done. 


“From what the doctor tells me, he’d have found it a difficult birth himself. 
Certainly the wee girl wouldn’t have survived without expert attention, and it 
would have been touch and go with Nancy. She says to tell you we’re going to 
call them Grant and Sarah after you both. And we’d like you to be the 


godparents.” 
The bright, betraying color ran up into Sarah’s cheeks. 


She stammered, “Oh, Mr. Granger! You might have other names picked ... 


names you’d rather have, names you thought of beforehand. There’s no need to 
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Her partner cut in. “Thanks, Gordon. I’d appreciate that very much. It’s an 
honor. And of course we’ll be godparents.” 


To Sarah when Gordon had gone, he said, “Even if the thought of being linked 
with me in the service as a godparent is distasteful, you needn’t show it. Nan 
and Gordon are trying to show how they feel about the help we gave, in the most 
complimentary way possible ... and they haven’t any idea how we—how we feel 
about each other! I don’t intend the whole neighborhood to know we’re at 
loggerheads and gossip about it. We’ll put the best face possible on it ... do you 
hear?” 


Sarah’s tone was icy. “Of course I hear. Anyone within a hundred yards could 
hear.” 


It was petty, and she knew it. Grant Alexander had not really raised his voice. 
It was low and intense. 


That night he did not come into the kitchen when the work after tea was done. 
The shearers had gone, since everything had gone like clockwork, and the day 
had been perfect, still after yesterday’s nor’wester, and not too hot. 


Grant merely came in, got some tobacco, and went out again. He paused at the 
kitchen door, looked back at her. 


“Thank you for the meals today,” he said punctiliously. 


Sarah looked up from replacing the cutlery in the table drawer. 


“Oh, don’t thank me. After all, it’s in my interests too, isn’t it? My monetary 
interests, that is ... that the shearers should be well fed and satisfied? So that they 
are eager to come back next year.” 


He slowly filled his pipe, shrugged. 
“Something in that. You think you’ ll be here next year, then?” 


His eyes challenged her. Sarah drew in her breath. He meant—he meant he 
would do all in his power to force her out. 


She said, as levelly as she could manage: “I expect to be. I’m not easily turned 
from my purpose, or intimidated. Not unless, of course, I find that even owing 
half a property like this is too big a price to pay for the proximity of a man I 
dislike so much.” 


He didn’t as much as flicker an eyelid. He merely said, as evenly as she had, 
“One thing I do admire about you, Miss Isbister, is your devastating candor. 
Goodnight.” 


On the Saturday they went in to Christchurch to visit Mrs. Mac. Grant 
Alexander said crisply, “I would like you to come, Miss Isbister, and for her 
peace of mind to behave as if we were—as if we did not detest each other.” 


If Sarah flinched from that, she did not show it. She had said worse to him, she 
admitted to herself ... only, with what one said oneself, one knew it was not 
meant. When somebody else said things like that, one did not know if it was 
merely retaliation, or if there was real feeling behind it. 


She said quietly, “Put like that, it sounds like a Royal Command, doesn’t it?” 
“Tf you like.” His voice showed his complete disregard of her resentment. 


Sarah moistened her lips. “Then I suppose I’m entitled to ask the same favor. I 
don’t wish our enmity—our increased enmity—apparent to the children. They 


have—hitherto—been reared in an atmosphere of love. If we’re forever 
bickering in front of them it will destroy their sense of security, and they are just 
beginning to win it back after losing Mother and Father.” 


He said, lips tight, “Have I ever quarrelled with you in front of the children?” 


“No, to give you your due, you haven’t. You have been kind and patient with 
them, but children so soon sense undercurrents.” 


“Then it’s up to you. I’m prepared to be civil to you. And I have no quarrel 
with the children, in fact, I’m sorry for them. I feel they’ve been forced into a 
false position by an acquisitive sister.” 


Sarah spread her hands out in a helpless gesture. “Without me they would 
have had no one of their own. Did I have any right to refuse what was offered on 
their behalf? Besides ... this came into it too ... if you’d been there and seen the 
agony of mind your uncle went through when he realized that through him the 


children were orphaned, you’d know that my taking his offer ... at last ... did 
ease his mind before he died.” 


In her despair at never being able to make him understand, Sarah struck her 
hands together in a telling attitude. She was standing against the early morning 
sunlight, her forget-me-not blue linen frock patterned in black, with a 
background or rosy hawthorn blossom behind her, the sun gilding her hair till it 
looked like spun gold, her eyes Norse blue ... 


“Oh, spare me the attitudes,” said Grant, turning his head away. “I’ve no use 
for heroics or sob-stuff. You played your cards well. How any woman could be 
so unfair as to blame the driver of a car whose brakes were proved to be faulty is 
beyond me. How can you work that one out?” 


Sarah looked past him for one long, unseeing moment. The temptation to tell 
him was almost too much for her. To tell him that Duncan had been warned in 
Edinburgh that his brakes needed attention, but had decided he couldn’t spare 
the time, that he’d exercise care and get them fixed when they reached London 


... The moment of temptation passed. It was criminal carelessness, that. She 
couldn’t blacken Duncan’s memory to that extent. Sarah turned away, went into 
the cottage, calling Pauline and Rory, keeping her voice steady. 


How can I care for him, she asked herself, how can I? But I do, I do ... The 
turn of his head, the angle of his jaw, his hazel eyes that have only once been 
tender and kind for me ... the night the twins were born, and I spurned his 
overture because of my stupid pride. Yes, I care—and he despises me, he always 
will. 


Pauline and Rory came running. Quickly Sarah changed into an oatmeal suit, 
knotted a blue scarf beneath the collar, donned a small blue hat, insisted that 
Rory scrubbed his knees, and said no, certainly Pauline couldn’t go to see Mrs. 
Mac in shorts and sandals. 


They came out to the car where her partner waited. She said briskly, “PI sit in 
the back. You two children get in front with Mr. Alexander.” She got in quickly 
and shut the door. In the driving mirror her eyes met Grant’s defiantly. 


They had midday dinner at the same roadside tea-room where they had dined 
before. The children loved it. As far as Sarah was concerned she might just as 
well have been, eating flap of mutton and bread and butter pudding as braised 
chicken and peche Melba. 


“What will we do while you’re in the hospital?” asked Rory. “Grant says 
children aren’t allowed in as visitors just now because of the measles.” 


Grant answered for Sarah. “You can go into the museum. It’s a wonderful one, 
in a delightful setting. It’s much too big to do much of it. Why not go to the 
New Zealand Native Bird section? Bring your knowledge up to date. Some time 
when we aren’t so busy, Pll bring you in for the day. We’ll have lunch in the 
Gardens and spend most of the time in the museum. But for today, you can 
spend about three-quarters of an hour and come back to the car. I’ll give you a 
spare key, Rory.” 


They dropped the children in Rolleston Avenue and went on over the river to 


the hospital. They found Mrs. Mac much better and already chafing against 
enforced idleness. The sister wanted a word with them. They went to her 
sittingroom. 


“She could go home now, though she’ll need assistance for long enough 
getting dressed and so on. Is there anyone who could look after her?” 


Before Sarah could speak, Grant said, “My partner here could. She’s a trained 
sister herself. Would you be prepared to do that, Miss Isbister? It would mean 
moving over to the big house, of course. Mrs. Mac may even need you through 
the night.” 


The sister turned away to answer the telephone. Sarah said, in a low, intense 
voice, “I’d be most happy to do that for Mrs. Mac ... if you can stand having me 
in the house!” 


The sister was too busy on the phone to hear what they said. 
Grant had a curl to his lip. “It would suit me very well.” 
“And that, I suppose, is all that matters.” 


“Yes. Any reason why I shouldn’t turn the situation to my own advantage? 
After all, it’s been a costly gesture on my uncle’s part, for me. Besides, it’s only 
taking a leaf out of your own book.” 


Sarah bit her lip. The sister replaced the phone, turned to them. 


Grant said smoothly, “My partner is delighted to help, so perhaps we can take 
my housekeeper back right away.” 


Mrs. Mac was pleased to be coming, and Sarah knew relief that she would be 
home again. She would act as a buffer. There would not be so many sessions 
alone with Grant, then, when she found herself being bitter, or in danger of 
betraying herself. 


Sarah found herself loving Challowsford, as one almost always came to care 
for a house one must tend, and Mrs. Mac could manage very little yet. 


The housekeeper said one day, “This has been a rare treat for me, lass. First 
time I’ve been able to be laid aside in comfort since I took over here. Nice to 
have another woman at the helm, specially a deft one like yourself, brought up 
in the old tradition. 


“T was aghast when I heard we’d had a girl and two bairns wished on to us ... 
thought you’d be one of the useless sort, wanting waiting on, never dreaming 
you’d be able to cope with anything, from bread-baking to scrubbing my floor. 
Aye, and enjoy doing it too. And here you are, just like the daughter I never 
had.” 


Sarah scattered flour on the baking-board preparatory to rolling out the scones. 
She was conscious of a warmth at her heart, but she started as a voice spoke 
from the doorway ... Grant’s. 


“She disarms you, doesn’t she, Mrs. Mac?” 
Sarah ignored it. 


Challowsford was built in the old Colonial style, wooden, tin-roofed, with a 
long front verandah, and dormer-windows above, but it had been delightfully 
modernized, everything done in keeping with the period, yet making 
housekeeping easier. 


A year or two ago the partners had had it rough-cast over the timber, and 
painted dazzling white with Cotswold green sills and roof. 


Sarah gleaned a lot of bits of early history from Mrs. Mac. Duncan’s wife, 
who had died at forty-five, had loved the house and preserved the best of the 
pioneer furnishings: the old fashioned Scots kists-o’s-drawers, with their round 
smooth wooden handles, the heavy mahogany tables, the spinningwheel 
Duncan’s grandmother had brought out with her, the everlasting rag rugs 
worked with thistles and roses, the mirrorstands on the dressing-tables, the 


walnut bedroom suite. 


Sarah was polishing the kauri rail of the old staircase, polishing it lovingly. 
Mrs. Mac stood watching her, her arm in its plaster cast. 


“There’s something about this place that reminds me of our old manse in 
Orkney,” said Sarah, rubbing vigorously. “I know this is native wood, but our 
stair-rail was carved the same. I just love Challowsford.” 


She looked up to see Grant standing in the far doorway, his eyes watchful. 
Sarah felt a hot tide of color rush up her neck and rise right to her forehead. He 
would think she wanted to go on living here. 


“Not,” she said hastily, “that PII be sorry when we get back to the cottage. 
With the schools finishing tomorrow you might easily find the children’s high 
spirits too much for you, Mrs. Mac.” 


Unexpectedly, Grant answered for them both. “Not with Christmas just a week 
away. A house needs children at Christmas. I’m looking forward to having them 
here.” 


He caught Sarah’s look of surprise, and as Mrs. Mac moved off to the kitchen, 
came to her, as she stood on the lowest step. 


He said, “It won't be an easy Christmas for them, will it?—The first without 
their parents. Let’s make it as gay a time as we can for them. Perhaps the 
novelty of Christmas in hot weather will ease it. I hope so.” 


Sarah found herself unable to speak. She couldn’t find any words. At times 
like this he disarmed her, but she mustn’t respond to his kindliness, to this 
moment when she could glimpse the kind of man he was when he did not 
remember that through her he was considerably poorer ... If she did respond he 
would only think she was trying to work her wiles upon him. 


She suddenly, to her horror, felt her eyes fill with tears. She looked down 


hastily, but since she was on the step her eyes were level with his and he caught 
the glint of the tears. 


She turned hastily to the stair-rail, duster in hand, but he caught her arm, 
turned her about to face him. 


“What is it, Sarah?” 
She didn’t answer. 


“What is it?” His voice was gentle. The tears splashed down on the lilac 
uniform, making great dark blotches. She put her hand into her pocket, took out 
her handkerchief. 


He said, “I think I know. Sorry, Sarah, I was clumsy. This is the first 
Christmas for you too, without your loved ones. We called a truce before; it 
worked for a time. It’s the season of goodwill. How about it? Let’s forget this 
impossible situation for a while.” 


Sarah didn’t dab ineffectively at her wet lashes. She rubbed her eyes 
vigorously, blew her nose, lifted her head and said gratefully, “Thank you, Mr. 
Alexander. I—I—it would be easier if—if outwardly we were friends at this 
season.” 


He grinned. “Can’t you feel it inwardly too? Oh, well, perhaps that’s 
impossible. Anyway, for the sake of Christmas and perhaps the estate too, let’s 
accept things. And for heaven’s sake let’s use Christian names, even when we’re 


by ourselves—” He stopped, laughed teasingly. “Even when we’re fighting.” 
Sarah felt tension go out of her. 


Grant added, still laughing, “And for the sake of appearances we’ll have to 
give each other Christmas presents.” His eyes gleamed with fun. “Won’t you 
enjoy writing “To dear Grant with love from Sarah’ on little cards with goodwill 
and holly on them!” He ran upstairs. 


Sarah was disturbed to know that the children were happier in the big house 
than in the cottage alone with her. She tried to analyse it, and she realized that 
children always miss a man in the house, and that their relationship with Grant 
was a natural, spontaneous thing. She was pleased for their sakes, but at times it 
gave her a queer, shutout sort of feeling. 


Pauline was most affectionate with Grant. She would lean against his knee 
after tea at nights when they had settled down, as Sarah had seen her so often 
against her father’s knee. Sometimes they would get out a book of poetry, read it 
aloud with the complete lack of embarrassment that was so characteristic of the 
Rendalls and Isbisters. Puffin, the big golden cat that was Mrs. Mac’s, would be 
lying stretched out on Grant’s knee, Grant’s hand regularly stroking the striped 
back, resonant purrs providing a harmonious background to their voices. 


Rory was in the seventh heaven because Grant was teaching him to drive the 
tractor. 


Grant said, “You’ll be a great help to me during the holidays if you can take 
over the tractor work, but you’ve got to respect and fear it. No taking 
unnecessary risks. Too many tractor accidents by far. Use the grips when you’re 
on a hillside, take it easy always, and don’t be careless. And while you’re on 
holiday Ill put you on tile wages sheet—you'll be working practically full time, 
and that money will be handy for you—you can bank most of it.” 


He said to Sarah, “He’s born to be a farmer, and young enough to adapt 
himself to New Zealand ways. I hope you’ll realize the wisdom of that, and not 
feel he’s disloyal in liking this life so much better.” 


Sarah said, “I shouldn’t dream of doing anything of the kind. I looked forward 
myself to a new life in New Zealand. It’s the only possible basis for a new 
start... to be prepared to accept all New Zealand has to offer, and not to look 
back.” 


He gave her a strange look, which Sarah interpreted as: But then New Zealand 
offered you a minor fortune! 


Nevertheless, because of their truce, Sarah found that this first Christmas, 
without her parents, in a far-away land, wasn’t as poignant as she had dreaded. 


The same old-time preparations went on. The geese were plucked and stuffed, 
the puddings made, even though the temperature was in the eighties most days, 
and often soared into the nineties. It was strange, of course, to be digging new 
potatoes, picking green peas and mint, to go with the young lamb that would 
roasted also. 


Every time Sarah caught sight of the puddings in the storeroom she felt that 
the outside world should greet her with snow and bitter winds, with robins 
bright against the white world, and instead here were roses against the paling 
fences of the garden, blue delphiniums, richly purple fuchsias, catmint, 
aubrietia, great flaunting zinnias, cascades of ivy geraniums about the porches 
and trellises of the old house. 


Yet, somehow, Sarah couldn’t feel homesick for England and Scotland when 
all day long larks sang in the brassy sky. 


Pauline joined her,. looking up, shading her eyes against the sun, to try to 
distinguish the tiny dark speck, incredibly small for the amount of pulsating joy 
it poured forth. 

Pauline said, 

“Bird of the wilderness, 


Blithesome and cumberless, 


Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea!” 


and before she could finish it, a deeper voice behind them said, 


“Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee!” 
He grinned and added, “James Hogg!” 


Pauline looked up, elfish, delighted. “Doesn’t It seem strange, Grant, that 
once, before the pakehas came here, there weren’t any larks? Do you think the 
Maoris were glad afterwards, that the whites brought English birds with them?” 


“I imagine the Maoris were, Pauline. They didn’t know what was missing, of 
course, but later it would seem to them that New Zealand was a more satisfying 
place with the song of the larks, and that the land was more beautiful with the 
splashing colors of autumn trees, in a land of evergreen trees, after the first 
saplings the pioneers brought turned color in April.” He smiled down at the 
child’s upturned face and said, “We’re grateful to England for lots of things, 
Pauline, things we didn’t miss before.” 


The child’s tawny brows creased, then her lips parted in the gamin smile that 
was So attractive. 


“Oh, Grant!” she said. She turned to Sarah. 
“He means us, I think.” 


“T mean you,” he said, laughing. “But don’t get I above yourself because I said 
so,” and he went off whistling. 


Sarah stood looking after him. “You” was an awkward pronoun—she 


supposed, sadly but sensibly, he meant it in the singular. Yet he was grateful, in 
an impersonal way, for the aid she gave Mrs. Mac in dressing, in expert 
massage, in the housekeeping. 


Sarah told the children that since Grant wanted them to open their presents all 
together on Christmas morning, before breakfast, she felt she shouldn’t put up a 
Christmas tree over at the cottage. 


“Had we been over there, I would have, just a tiny one, but it would seem like 
shutting them but, so this year, I expect, we’ll just open our gifts at the breakfast 
table.” 


But there weren’t any presents piled up in the kitchen. Grant said, “We’ll have 
breakfast, then go into the drawingroom.” 


They did full justice to the lamb chops that melted in their mouths, the eggs 
and gravy, toast and coffee, then went along the hall. 


Grant was first, and flung open the door. He’d had the blinds drawn, and there, 
by the fireplace, in all the glory of dozens of electric lights, tinsel and glitter- 
dust, was the loveliest tree Sarah had ever seen in a private house. Hours of 
work had gone into that. She was speechless. The children weren’t. Their vocal 
praise seemed to satisfy Grant. 


Mrs. Mac, beaming, said to Sarah, “This is good for Grant. He was an only 
child, and orphaned so early. The children mean a lot to him.” 


Grant had known what the children liked ... lots of small presents, heaps of 
coloured wrapping, balloons, crackers, sweets, nuts, cherries, oranges, gay 
candy walking sticks, marzipan, and, knowing their keenest taste of all, books in 
plenty. 


“Keep them quiet during the long winter evenings next year,” he said. 


He had books for Sarah too, two on pioneering days, a book of New Zealand 
poems, a small but expensive phial ox scent. 


Sarah, was suddenly ashamed that she had spent so little thought on his 
present. She had thought herself rather clever, achieving something so 


impersonal, and obviating the need for writing, to please the children, “To dear 
Grant ...!” when she had bought the book token. 


She looked up, caught his look of quizzical amusement over their bright heads. 


“When I choose my book,” he said solemnly, “you must write in it.” Sarah 
flushed. 


He said to the children, “But now come out and see your main presents.” He 
shepherded them outside, except Mrs. Mac, who said she would get busy on the 
dinner. 


Grant led them across the old stables and through to a small room behind. He 
opened the door carefully, and there, tied beside a bed of straw each, were two 
puppies, one a black-and-white sheepdog for Rory, and the other a golden 
spaniel for Pauline. 


His reward lay in the rapturous and incredulous delight of both children. 
Pauline looked bemused. 


“To have a pony and a dog!” she said, and immediately: “I shall call him Jed.” 
She flung her arms around Grant, kissed him. 


Rory would think out the name for his dog later, true to type. No sudden 
decisions for him. The children were down on their knees in the straw. Sarah felt 
Grant’s hand under her elbow. 


“Come and see your main present now ... only I’m afraid it’s not a live one ... 
or even a new one!” 


He drew her out of the stable and round to the right. 
“Tt was my uncle’s,” he said, mysteriously. “I’ve had it reconditioned.” 


He flung open the double doors, and there, in all the glory of new Duco, was a 


neat, not-too-modern Austin. 


Sarah caught in her breath, sought for words. “Oh, Grant ... how truly lovely. 
Now [Il be able to—” She stopped. 


He finished it for her, unsuspecting her true meaning: 


“Now you’ll be able to go to Cheviot, or to town, whenever you wish—and be 
independent. Most farmers’ wives have their own cars. Suits the menfolk better 
too—they can’t always spare the time.” 


Sarah stood before him in a pale blue cotton frock, spotted in deeper blue, 
starry-eyed and flushed with pleasure. 


“Grant, I—I don’t know what to say, it’s rather overwhelming.” 


He shrugged. “Oh, I don’t want to burden you with having to be grateful. After 
all, you do pull your weight, whatever your original motives were.” 


Sarah steadied her raptures, said in an offhand tone, “Oh, I see ... the labourer 
worthy of her hire, in fact.” She decided not to tell him just what having her own 
transport was going to mean to her. 


Grant said, “The engine has been thoroughly overhauled, new tires put on, 
brakes tested. I had to make sure of everything. My uncle loved pottering about 
with the car’s innards, but he was a positive menace ... he didn’t have a clue.” 
He looked up at Sarah suddenly. “What’s the matter? You’ve lost your colour.” 


That made Sarah crimson. “I feel all right,” she said quickly. “I think you’re 
imagining things.” 


No, she couldn’t bring herself to tell Grant how Duncan’s carelessness about 
mechanical faults had affected all their lives. 


The day was glorious. The dinner was really much too huge for midsummer, 


and they took an hour’s siesta after it, Sarah banishing the children to their own 
rooms, and carefully confiscating their sweets and chocolates temporarily. 


Then they heard Grant shouting up the stairs that they could stir their lazy 
bones, he’d the picnic baskets and was going to take them to the sea, so grab 
their swimsuits. 


The beach was a lovely one, with golden sands and a rocky shore where great 
green-blue Pacific rollers crashed and roared. 


Grant said, as Sarah came up from driving through a huge breaker, shaking her 
wet hair out of her eyes. “I thought you’d have worn a bathing helmet. I thought 
girls didn’t like ruining their hair-do.” 


She laughed, and pushed the wet locks back “Oh, I can’t bear rubber caps. I 
like the feel of the water rushing through my hair. Besides, I’m one of the lucky 
ones. My hair curls a bit, and seems to be self-setting. I just rinse the salt out, 
and it dries very quickly.” 


She thought: He’s trying to accept me for what I am. He thought I was the type 
to spend half my time in beauty parlors ... he was just as surprised when he 
found me grubbing in the garden without gloves on. He can’t reconcile those 
things with his idea of a glamorous gold-digger. 


She wasn’t to know Grant was thinking: Her brows and lashes really are as 
black as that. They don’t owe anything to art. 


The water was surprisingly cold for such a warm day, stinging and refreshing, 
though, of course, not nearly as cold as northern waters. 


When they came out Sarah stuck her head under a small spring that fell down 
the cliffs, then rubbed her head dry vigorously, her hair emerging as a tousled 
mass. She tugged a comb through it carelessly, and it curled upwards as 
naturally as a baby’s. 


“There! I can’t be bothered fussing any more. Come on, kids, let’s play 
leapfrog.” 


Presently she and Pauline went off behind the rocks to change, emerging in 
shorts and sun-tops, and found that Mrs. Mac had spread the picnic cloth. They 
did full justice to the sandwiches and mince-pies and goose-bones Grant had 
packed. 


After their meal they explored the rock-pools with the children, Grant 
answering their endless questions about the different shells they found, with 
endless patience ... cockles, cat’s eyes, the tiny pink shells that looked like rose- 
petals but which Grant confessed they had always called toe-nails. There were 
mussels and limpets, crabs and sea-anemones, much as they had always known. 


As the tide went down he showed them how to dig for pipis in the sand, 
bringing up a bucketful of the flat bivalves. 


“They’re very tasty cooked,” he said. “If you can only get rid of the sand. 
Lovely with vinegar, pepper and salt. You really need to put them in a colander 
and let a tap run on them for about an hour. That gets all the grit away. Then 
drop them into boiling water.” 


Pauline swallowed. Her eyes were apprehensive. 


“You mean... alive?” 


He nodded. “Don’t you like the idea, Paul?” 


She shook her head. “No, I don’t care if it’s sissy and silly, I—” 


He cut in. “It’s all right, Pauline. I don’t eat crayfish—or do you call them 
lobsters?—for the same reason.” 


“Oh, gee, you are—are a—what’s the word I want, Sarah?” 


“I suppose you mean kindred spirit,” said Sarah, trying not to feel moved. 


“Right ... tip the pipis out again,” commanded Grant. “They’ll soon burrow 
into the sand.” As the children bent to it, he said to Sarah, an amused glint in his 
eye, “Goes against the grain, doesn’t it?—To find your flinty partner can be so 
humane.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, subduing a dimple. “After all, isn’t there a 
saying ... So much good in the worst of us ...?” 


He said in her ear, “One of these days that tongue of yours will earn you a clip 
on the ear!” 


Her reply was as cool as ever and meant for his ears alone. “Is that the way the 
wild colonial manages women? By brute force? I find New Zealand men lack 
finesse.” 


He was unperturbed. “My dear Sarah, if I allowed my tongue as much free 
rein as yours, I could win hands down in any verbal encounter we engaged in.” 


“Why don’t you?” Her tone was provocative, challenging. 
“Because, my dear, in spite of everything, I’m rather sorry for you.” 


This left Sarah temporarily bereft of speech. Then the angry color flowed back 
into her cheeks. 


“Thank you, Grant Alexander, but I believe I can do without your pity. I’m 
more than capable of fighting my own battles.” 


“I’m sure you are. Thus far you’ve certainly won, haven’t you? The spoils of 
war are definitely yours.” 


The spoils of war ... the legacy ... and the price she had paid was the lives of 
her mother and father ... she looked down, her eyes blurred with tears. Oh well, 


the children, unconscious of all this, were energetically helping the busy pipis to 
return to the safety of their wet sand. 


Sarah summoned the rags of her philosophy to cover her. Grant Alexander 
himself this morning had put into her keeping the means for a certain measure of 
independence. As soon as the children went back to school at the beginning of 
February, she would take that part-time position at the nursing home that the 
matron had offered her a week ago, and which Sarah had reluctantly turned 
down because of lack of transport. 


Despite this passage at arms, Sarah found Grant in festive mood for the rest of 
Christmas Day, thought she suspected this was for the children’s sakes. 


They drove back fairly early, and because there were the cows to milk, the 
poultry to feed, and the men had gone to their homes for the day. 


“We’ll have late tea,” said Grant,” because when I sit down to Christmas tea, I 
like to feel that all the chores are over.” 


The countryside was beautiful, lying goldenly in pools of sunshine, with 
shadows dimpling the hills dotted with sheep. 


Sarah loved the cool-sounding splash of the waters as they ran through the 
ford, shallow now in the summer drought, and breasted the last rise towards 
Challowsford. 


As they came into the farmyard, the dogs began to bark, several pet lambs— 
who were perfect nuisances, and a danger to the vegetable garden—baa-ed, and 
hens rushed towards them. 


Sarah exclaimed impulsively. “Isn’t it lovely coming home in the country, all 
the animals rushing to greet you ... even if it is mostly cupboard love ... Look!” 


Grant looked, but not at the geese; at Sarah, sparkling-eyed, wholly sincere, 
and his look was puzzled. Her hair was still rough and tangled, she had no 


make-up left, there were rings of salt on her cheeks, her sandalled legs were 
sandy. She looked like any girl after a day at the beach ... windblown, slightly 
sunburned. 


He’d seen her in many guises ... Like this: poised, well-groomed, at home in 
the nautical sophistication of the captain’s cabin: cool, starched, efficient in the 
Granger home, delivering twins without batting an eyelid, or showing fear lest 
mother or babe slip away from her skill; cooking for shearers, being matey with 
big Hori, the Maori shearer; trundling fowl manure from the hen-houses: to the 
vegetable garden, which she dug herself, in heavy boots ... but which was the 
real Sarah? Was any of them real, or part of a composite picture with which she 
hoped to convince him that her motives were not acquisitive ones? He didn’t 
know. 


Sarah looked up, found his eyes on her, said, “Would you like me to help, 
outside tonight? I’ ll help milk.” 


“No, we don’t need you,” he said curtly. Then, since he felt Mrs. Mac’s 
disapproving eye on him, “Thanks all the same. We’ve enough help with 
Pauline and Rory. You lend Mrs. Mac a hand with the meal.” 


Sarah bit her lip, bent and picked up the children’s indescribable sandshoes 
and wet bathing togs, and went into the house. 


Mrs. Mac was delighted to have the children for whom to festify the occasion. 
She had a knack of setting a table well. 


“Its quite wasted on Grant and Duncan usually,” she said, smiling, when 
Sarah commented on this. “They’d usually say, “This looks good,’ but never 
comment on the details. Yet this time it was Grant himself who brought all 
these.” 


She indicated the crackers, the individual boxes of chocolates, the favors for 
each place, the bright red candles that were to be lit when the curtains were 
drawn, though it was still broad daylight outside. 


“I must get my best frock on now,” said Mrs. Mac, stepping back and 
surveying the table with pride, as well she might. 


She had a bowl of Australian Bottle-brush in the centre, each spike looking 
like a thick red candle at the end of its green leaves, and gold tinsel streamers 
leading from it to the plates. 


Sarah decided to do the occasion justice and slipped upstairs to change. She 
called Pauline up when she heard her come in, bushed her hair, made her don a 
green frock that brought out the lights in the tawny hair, and slipped a green 
band over it. 


They came down hand in hand. Grant emerged from his den just as they turned 
the bend from the landing. He’d never seen Sarah in anything but lilac, green, or 
blue before, but now she was wearing a dull rich silk of carnation red, simply 
cut, with a lower neckline than usual. About her throat was a necklace of 
Chinese amber, and at her ears stud earrings to match. There was a simplicity 
and grace about them both as the sisters came down. 


He smiled. “You look very Christmassy, the right color motif ... red and 
green.” 


Sarah looked at him sharply. “Believe me, I’d not thought of that, Grant, it 
was just that—” 


He shook his head at her. “I didn’t think you had. Not all my compliments 
have a second meaning, Sarah.” 


Pauline looked puzzled, glancing from one to the other. 


Grant laughed at her, pinched her chin. “It’s all right, poppet, just put it down 
to the incomprehensive ways of grown-ups.” 


If Sarah could have forgotten his reference to the spoils of war, it could have 


been an enchanted evening. They asked each other riddles, listened in to a 


Christmas programme on the radio, ate chocolates and nuts, drank fruit punch 
icy from the fridge, and finished up by singing carols around the piano, Grant 
himself playing. 


The children went up to Bed, the three grown-ups had supper, and Grant said, 
“You go off now, Macsie. Sarah and I will do the supper dishes.” 


Surprisingly, Mrs. Mac made no demur. Perhaps her arm was aching. Sarah 
slipped upstairs with her to undo her frock, and came down again. It had turned 
cooler earlier, and Mrs. Mac had set a match to the fire with a sigh of 
satisfaction. “I’ve aye liked a fire Christmas night.” 


So now Grant and Sarah were left in the silence of the big room, one each side 
of the hearth in the deep winged chairs that were so comfortable. 


Sarah looked up to find Grant’s eyes on her. She rose immediately, yawned. 
“Tt’s been a long day, I’m for bed. Let’s get these dishes washed.” She dared not 
sit any longer in the intimacy of this room, watching every word, schooling her 
responses to anything he might say. It was bittersweet to be alone with Grant. 


They washed up in silence. As Sarah turned to dry her hands on the roller 
towel, Grant said, “I’ll lock up,” and went along the verandah to lock storeroom 
and laundry. 


He came back in and said, “There’s a light over at the cottage. Were you over 
there at all tonight?” 


She shook her head. Then said, “Oh, but the children were. Something they 


said they wanted. They must have left a light on—” She stopped, puzzled. “But 
it was broad daylight.” 


Grant said, “It’s not much of a light, only a gleam. It could be that a swagger’s 
gone in and camped for the night, just lighting a candle. A swagger is a tramp to 
you. Not many of them about these days, no need for it financially, but there is 
always the footloose, no-good, bottle-happy fellow who keeps to the roads. PI 


go over and see. He can sleep in the shearing-shed if it is. I'd rather know where 


they are. Such a danger of fire if they light candles. I won’t be long. Though if it 
is a swagger I'll have to rustle him up a meal. You go on up to bed.” 


“No,” said Sarah, and there was decision in her tones. “I’m coming over with 
you 393 


“Why?” 
“Well, if it is a swagger, it’s not safe to go over on your own.” 


Amusement gleamed in the hazel eyes. “Oh, Sarah, how priceless! Are you 
going to protect me?” 


She had to laugh too. “I know it sounds absurd, but it’s safer than going alone 
—and after all, I am your partner.” 


Hip lips twitched. “So you are.” He put out a hand to her. “Come on. Oh, wait 
—you’ll need a wrap, that wind has turned quite cold.” 


He disappeared into the hall and came back with a coat Sarah often used if the 
weather was rough, an old green velour with a hood on it. He held it for her 
while she slipped her arms in, turned her round, buttoned her into it, pulled the 
hood up over her bright head. 


Sarah submitted with a disciplined rigidity, acutely aware of his fingers at her 
breast and throat, her heart thudding. 


Into the night they went, silently, for if there was a swagger at the cottage, 
they did not want to startle him into flight. 


As they drew near Sarah whispered, “It’s the sittingroom.” 


They opened the back door quietly, stole across the kitchen, gently opened the 
sittingroom door, then stood amazed. 


Above the mantlepiece hung the picture of Sarah’s mother and stepfather, and 
beneath it burned a candle, almost guttering now, down to its last inch. 


Grant switched on the light. In the rim of the candlestick were sprigs of holly, 


berryless of course, and some tiny sprigs of rosemary. There was a little card 
leaning against it, and on the card in Pauline’s neat printing: “With love to Mum 
and Dad from Pauline and Rory.” 


Sarah heard Grant swallow. She couldn’t speak at first, then she managed 
words. “This—this was an old custom of Mother’s and Father’s. Always on 
Christmas night they lit a candle under the portraits of their own parents. I 
thought about it last night, but couldn’t bring myself to do it. I thought it might 
be too poignant for the children. Mother’s and Father’s parents had lived to a 
ripe old age. There was no sting in it for them. But this ... was I wrong in not 


preserving the old custom for them, Grant? Did I fail them by—” 
Sarah’s voice cracked. 
Grant turned to her swiftly, caught her in his arms. 


“Don’t, Sarah! You were very wise, of course you were. The children 
probably guessed why you didn’t do it. They’d know you hadn’t forgotten. So 
they did it, quite simply and naturally, themselves. Yov’ll find comfort in that, 
when you’ve got over the first shock of it.” 


He guided her to the couch, sat down with her, drew her head on to his 
shoulder, saying nothing more, letting her weep it out. Sarah found a large 
handkerchief pushed into her hand, sat up, wiped her eyes, blew her nose, and 
would have stood up, but he restrained her, his arm compelling her to rest 
against him, his chin against her hair. 


“Listen, Sarah, maybe this Christmas hasn’t been easy for any of us. I’ve 
missed Duncan horribly today. He was more like on older brother than an uncle, 
you know, and all the family I had left. I was glad of the children in the house. 


“Perhaps this partnership isn’t such a bad thing after all, and perhaps—” He 


broke off, his look enigmatical. 
Sarah twisted a little in his hold to look up at him. 


She said, “I’m sorry ... Perhaps I’ve been so wrapped up in my own affairs, 
my own loss, though more for the children’s sakes than my own, that I’d not 
realized what a blow it must have been to you too. But thank you for giving the 
children such a wonderful Christmas.” 


His eyebrows went up. “Only the children?” 


Sarah felt her cheeks glow, but she managed to maintain her steady, sincere 
look. “For the wonderful day you’ve given us,” she said, and, because suddenly 
she couldn’t go on holding his look without tenderness creeping into her own, 
she stood up, pulling the hood back over her head. “We must go, or else Mrs. 
Mac will wonder where on earth we are.” 


He took her arm as they walked across the roughly metalled track to the 
homestead. Somewhere a little owl hooted as it went a-hunting in the hedge, a 
hedgehog scuttled down their path, a sheep coughed, the wind in the trees 
rustled the leaves ... all the lovely sounds of the country night, as they walked 
silently, came into the house, turned the key, mounted the stairs. 


There was no light on in the upstairs landing, but the starlight shone faintly 
through the leaded casement at the far end. They stopped at Sarah’s door. 
Grant’s room was past Mrs. Mac’s. He kept hold of her elbow, turned her to 
face him, slipped his other hand between her shoulders. 


“Don’t lie awake your first Christmas in New Zealand, Sarah, thinking of ‘old, 
unhappy far-off things.’ ” 


She looked up at him. “Pl try not to, Grant, but—well, sometimes it’s hard to 
discipline oneself that way ... I so often dream of what’s last in my mind before 
going to bed.” 


“Do you?” His lips twitched again, the dark hazel eyes lit with sheer mischief. 
“In that case, I’d better give you something else to think about—” 


His hand came up to pull the hood back, and returned to press her to him. He 
bent his head, kissed her. Kissed her very thoroughly. 


Sarah was so taken by surprise she made no effort to free herself, an effort that 
would have been of no avail in any case, because his grip was like iron. 


Grant Alexander lifted his mouth from hers, laughed a strange short laugh, and 
released her. Sarah’s hand found the knob of the door, turned it. She was inside 
her room on the instant, closed the door, leaned against it, her knees trembling. 


Before she got into bed she stood looking at her reflection in the mirror. 


“Sarah Isbister! Don’t read anything into that—however much you long to. He 
was sorry for you—that’s all. I can’t help loving him, but I do. I do. I must be 
mad. Yet no one else has ever so stirred my imagination, my pulses ... Pd have 
liked to have had a fair-and-square chance of meeting him on an even footing ... 
of starting off without resentment and suspicion between us ... Oh, Grant...!” 


Sarah snapped off the light, buried her face in the pillow. There didn’t seem to 
be any way out. You couldn’t wipe out the circumstances of her coming to New 
Zealand. That would be always between them. Better to give in sometimes like 
this ... to weep when alone, then try to sleep ... “sleep that knits up the raveled 
Sleave of care” as Shakespeare wrote. Come morning she would find fresh 
courage. 


She did. The next few days were very pleasant, apart from the ache at Sarah’s 
heart. It was difficult, though, in the face of Pauline’s and Rory’s sheer 
enjoyment of the holidays and life in general at Challowsford, not to do so. 
Besides, Sarah had to admit Grant gave them a good time. 


There was no mail for about four days, as the holiday break came at the 
weekend. That meant no paper either, as the rural mail van delivered that too. 


“Tt’s like living on a desert island,” grumbled Grant, who, man-like, found life 
unendurable without a newspaper. 


“I don’t know,” said Sarah. “It has compensations. We’ve been too busy 
enjoying ourselves to have even the radio on, and it’s such a rest not to be 
worried about nuclear warfare and frontiers, and Governments being 
overthrown. It’s like a break is hostilities, a happy leave-time.” 


“Poor Sarah,” he laughed, flicking her cheek. “World situation getting you 


down? It does, sometimes. Other times we just ... bash on with the job in hand.” 


Sarah hadn’t realized this had been just a break in their own hostilities, that 
when the mail came it would start all over again. 


Grant brought the mail in. Sarah did not notice that he looked rather grim. 
He’d been so friendly these last few days, she had no apprehension, wasn’t 
looking for a return of suspicion and doubt. She was happily aware that given 
time, things might now work out. Months of harmonious working in the 
delightful atmosphere of Challowsford would overlay the bad beginning. It was 
the first time she had allowed herself to believe this. 


“Didn’t you get any mail, Grant?” she asked. “Mine seems to be all English.” 
“Yes, I’ve read mine.” 


Sarah was too absorbed in ripping open a letter from a girl she had nursed with 
to notice how terse was his tone. 


He lingered about, his eyes on another letter unopened. At last Sarah picked it 
up. She sat down on the kitchen table to read it. 


She uttered a sound of dismay. Grant looked up. “What’s the matter? Bad 
news?” 


“Yes ... at least, not really ... not what we would call bad news ... but someone 


over there is coming to Australia and wants to pay me a visit, flying over for a 
spell.” 


Grant lifted an eyebrow. “Not a friend, I take it?” 


Sarah hesitated. “Well—I knew her well enough ... too well, perhaps. She had 


a flat in the same building as mine, but—” 


His tone was cynical. “But living too near can mean knowing too much about 
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one. 


Sarah thought he had expressed that rather well. Elaine Thomason hadn’t been 
the sort to improve with deeper acquaintance. She had no idea Grant felt that 
probably Elaine knew too much for Sarah’s comfort of mind. 


Grant went on: “Why didn’t you like her?” 


Again Sarah hesitated. How explain that despite all Elaine’s sweetness, she 
distrusted her? That she was a woman without friends of her own sex. One who 
had a cruel knack of belittling other people, a genius for making ambiguous 
remarks, for making one appear foolish. 


How explain, without sounding petty and jealous, that Elaine had made a 
definite set to get Duncan Alexander, who had seen through her? Elaine’s 
chagrin at her failure had been ugly, venomous. Even from this distance Sarah 
could recall the smiling taunts Elaine had made when she had known Duncan 
had left his share of the estate to Sarah. 


So Sarah shrugged, said lightly, “Oh, just the usual ‘I do not like thee, Doctor 
Fell, the reason why I cannot tell.” 


“Well, I suppose that’s a sufficient reason for one woman to dislike another,” 
said Grant, the old derisive note back in his voice. Sarah looked up in surprise. 


He said, a keen look in his eye, “I thought nurses usually lived on hospital 


premises?” 
“Yes, but I took the flat after—after—well, after a while.” 


“T see. You could afford it then, of course, even if you did try to make me 
believe you didn’t draw on the estate at all.” 


Sarah couldn’t believe he’d said it, that they were back where they had started. 
Oh, hadn’t she been living in a fool’s paradise! 


“Grant, I—” 


“Sarah, don’t add to your deceitfulness by trying to explain it away. When I 
knew you’d immediately moved to a service flat I ought to have known what it 
meant. Yet I’ve been deceiving myself, this last little while, that perhaps after 
all... oh, what’s the use?” 


Sarah made a despairing gesture with her hands. “Grant... please, let me—” 


But he had turned away. “No, don’t perjure yourself further. Don’t disillusion 
me any more.” And he was gone. 


Sarah stood, too hurt for tears. She could scarcely believe he’d said the bitter 
words. 


Recollection came flooding back on her. He had said he had known about her 
moving to a service flat. How? Could it be possible that Grant Alexander, on 
hearing his uncle had left his possessions to a stranger, had employed a private 
detective agency to spy upon her? 


Sarah gathered up her letters, moved away. She would have to answer Elaine’s 
letter right away. Elaine would be leaving soon. 


She worked for a wool-buyer, who had been in Australia for the wool sales 
there, and who had a daughter married to a wealthy Australian grazier. He was 


spending the Christmas and New Year holidays over there, and sight-seeing 
throughout January, after which Elaine was to join him to help fix up all his 
business concerns. 


After that, for a few weeks, her time would be her own, and, as she said, since 
she might never be as near again, she would like to fly across the Tasman and 
see as much of New Zealand as possible. 


On the face of it, it was quite reasonable. Sarah told herself she was foolish to 
dread her coming. What mischief could Elaine possibly make here? After all, it 
didn’t need a third person to create a situation here, it was already created, and 
she had been foolish ever to think it could be surmounted. 


Sarah found the letter hard to write, but at length it was done, infused, she 
hoped, with a cordiality she did not feel. She could only hope Elaine would not 
stay long. 


Sarah went down to the mail-box to post the letter. Certainly she knew that the 
mail would not be collected until tomorrow’s round, but she’d rather get the 
hateful thing away. If she left it up at the house, she would be trying to re-write 
it, SO away it must go. 


The mail-box was right out on the road, galvanized iron, with a hinged front. 
Sarah opened it, and saw someone else had been posting mail too. One letter. 
Also an air-mail to England. It stared up at Sarah in Grant’s positive, black 
handwriting. The address was the same as on Sarah’s letter ... Elaine 
Thomason’s address! 


Sarah felt as if a physical blow had been struck at her. Grant had pretended he 
hadn’t heard of Elaine ... she could remember their conversation distinctly. To 
know Elaine’s address, Elaine must herself have written to him ... Sarah’s quick 
mind totted up the sum of it. Probably Grant had had a letter from Elaine long 
before Sarah herself had arrived. Sarah’s instinctive dislike of Elaine guessed 
immediately that Elaine had, somehow, torn with jealousy of Sarah’s good 
fortune, resolved to put a rift within the lute. And had succeeded. Suddenly 


Sarah knew, with a chill bleakness, that there was nothing she could do about it. 


Nothing but bear it ... if she could. 


It seemed odd to meet Grant again later that night, and to realize he did not 
know she was aware that he was in correspondence with Elaine Thomason. 


He had evidently told Mrs. Mac a visitor was coming. He said, in front of Mrs. 
Mac, “You’d find it cramped in the cottage with a visitor, wouldn’t you? Pm 
sure we’d be quite pleased to have Mrs. Thomason here at the homestead.” 


Sarah said, a double meaning to her words, “Wouldn’t it be rather a strain, 
entertaining a stranger?” 


That would give him the chance of admitting Elaine was known to him. 


Grant passed it up. He said coolly, “Oh, strangers can be more stimulating 
than people we know. By the way, is she a widow?” 


Sarah hesitated. Elaine Thomason had never been very confiding. 


“Well—we didn’t know, definitely. We had a feeling there might be a husband 
in the background.” 


“Why?” 
“We-ell, she was the sort to—” 
“The sort to what?” 


“To play for sympathy, so if she had been a widow, I’m sure we’d have known 
all about it.” 


Grant uttered a sound of real scorn. “How catty can women get? Not all make 
capital out of sorrow.” 


His meaning was unmistakable. Sarah gathered up her knitting and went over 


to the cottage. She went quietly, without any show of being hurt. She told 
herself she wasn’t, anyway, merely tired of the whole thing. She would no 
longer care. This last scene had shown her it was useless to hope, to dare to 
believe things could ever be different. 


Elaine would come, and whatever mischief she had already made would be 
doubled, trebled. Sarah felt nothing else would ever have the power to hurt her. 
Perhaps in time you could deaden feeling, and even stifle love itself. 


She found her new attitude quite successful. It armoured her against further 
thrusts. She showed no resentment when one day Grant said: 


“Have you decided whether or not Mrs. Thomason is to stay with you, or with 
us?” 


“No, it really doesn’t matter either way.” 
His tone was dry. “It might ... to Mrs. Thomason.” 


Sarah said, in an indifferent tone, “Oh, she’d be quite comfortable in either 
place.” 


“Comfortable, yes ... but she might prefer to be here, with strangers, than be 
with you, unwelcome.” 


Sarah said, in the same expressionless tone, “Are you suggesting I would 
make my guest feel unwelcome?” 


His tone was mocking. “I think you’re civilized enough not to do quite that, 
but aren’t we all aware of the undertones? I think this woman will know. I feel 
sorry for her.” 


Sarah said, “That will be nice for her. Oddly enough I’d not have thought you 
would have been so intolerant of other people confessing dislike of someone. I 
can’t imagine your liking everybody.” 


“T don’t. But your reason for disliking Mrs. Thomason did not ring true to me. 
This Doctor Fell business. I usually dislike people for very definite reasons.” 


“T can’t quite imagine that.” Sarah’s voice held a significant amusement. “One 
has only to put one foot wrong with you to be dammed for ever. I’m not like that 
at all. Even when I disapprove of certain things people do, I can’t always dislike 
them. We are all so capable of doing wrong things, both impulsively wrong, and 
deliberately wrong ... or foolish things—that it doesn’t do to sit in judgment ... it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that we are bad all through, or out-and-out fools. So I 
often find myself liking people I don’t even admire.” 


“Do you?” He was staring at her. “Then am I to believe that in spite of all that 
has passed between you and me, you could ... like me?” 


Sarah had need for all her armor in that moment. She gathered it around her, 
she even managed to achieve an indifferent tone. 


“Tm afraid you must be the exception that proves the rule. We don’t find a 
common ground for liking anywhere, do we?” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Two DAYS LATER Sarah was at the homestead helping Mrs. Mac with some 
baking. Grant had come in and put through a phone call, and stayed to sample a 
fresh scone, sitting on the table and regarding Sarah with a look she found 
disconcerting. 


The phone rang, and Mrs. Mac was nearest, she answered. 

“Oh, aye, Jeff,” they heard her say. “Hang on a moment.” 

Grant got off the table and moved towards the instrument. 

“Och, it’s no’ for you, Grant,” said his housekeeper. “It’s for Sarah here.” 
Her expression was bland. Grant was surprised. 

“T didn’t know she even knew him,” he muttered. 


Mrs. Mac twinkled. “You men aye miss what goes on right under your noses. 
They’ve met several times in the township and across at Nan Granger’s. Nan’s a 
born matchmaker, you know.” 


None of this was audible to Sarah as she talked to Jeff Phillipson, but she 
wondered why Grant scowled. 


“Matchmaker ... what d’ye mean? Do you mean Jeff and Sarah?” 


“Aye, just that,” said Mrs. Mac complacently. She looked up at him from 
under her brows as she swept some crumbs off the table to the palm of her hand. 


“That ought to please you.” 
“What do you mean—ought to please me?” 


Her was face guileless. “Welly you’ve no’ exactly made the lassie welcome, 
have you? In fact she’s a thorn in your flesh. I think it would be just ideal. Pd 
like to think she stayed in the district. I’ve taken a real fancy to her, just as 
you’ve taken a scunner at her.” 


“Tdeal! You think it would be ideal!” His face had darkened and Mrs. Mac saw 
the color come up under the deep tan of his cheeks. 


She said, “And there’s more than myself would think it ideal too. Jeff’s mother 
thinks she’s the very wife for her lad. Well, wouldn’t any mother? If ever 
anyone is cut out to be a farmer’s wife it’s Sarah Isbister. She can cope with 
anything! she never seems to turn a hair. Bakes, gardens, uses up anything that’s 
going to waste ... she put all those unused rhubarb stalks into rhubarb wine ... 
she’s talking of having bees, thinks we’re crazy to buy honey. I’ve never seen a 
lighter hand with pastry, and as for knitting! There are plenty of girls these days 
can knit anything on two needles, twin sets and cardigans and the like, but not 
many who can turn the heel of a sock as Sarah does.” 


Grant’s face was still dark; Sarah was talking on, animatedly. He glanced at 
her from time to time, catching a word here and there. 


He said to Mrs. Mac, “No doubt those are the virtues a woman would list in a 
son’s wife, but not always the ones a man looks for when he’s thinking about 
matrimony!” 


Mrs. Mac chuckled maddeningly again. “You’re right there. Sometimes you 
only meet up with those things in the very plain ones, the hopelessly dull and 
stodgy ones, but Sarah’s got everything ... gumption and glamour!” 


She paused, added, “I’d ha’ thought you’d ha’ been more pleased at the 
thought of this solution. The situation has vexed you sorely, hasn’t it?” 


Grant went to say something, checked, said instead: 
“Well... Pd not like to lose Rory. He’s a born farmer.” 


“M’mm, he is that. But the laddie’d get a real good chance on Jeff’s place, and 
by the time he’s left school, anyway, you might be married yourself, and with a 
wee son coming on. And if Sarah married Jeff, you’d probably be able to buy 
her out then. I think Mrs. Phillipson is doing her best to speed things up. She’s 
never really become a countrywoman at heart, you know, and Mr. Phillipson has 
promised her that when Jeff gets married he’ll buy a house to retire to in 
Christchurch. I’m real glad about that—wouldn’t like to think Sarah had to face 
being unwanted twice, and no mother-in-law likes to hand over the reins while 
still living in the homestead.” 


Grant said slowly, “Am I to understand Mrs. Phillipson has been telling you 
all this?” 


Mrs. Mac was saved the necessity of a reply by Sarah’s hanging up the 
receiver and turning to them, quite unaware that she’d been the centre of 
discussion. 


Grant said, without a trace of apology in his tone, “What did Jeff want?” 


Sarah raised an eyebrow in a fashion that would have caused a lesser man to 
wilt. As that had no effect she gave a sigh that excused his boorish behavior on 
the grounds that he was, after all, nothing but a wild colonial boy, and said 
lightly: 


“It’s no secret. Jeff’s taking me to the New Year’s Eve dance in Cheviot. No 
objections, I suppose? Nan told me it’s a grand affair. I thought I’d love to go.” 


Grant said stiffly, “If I'd known yen wanted to go, I would have taken you.” 


Sarah’s laugh held a touch of malice. “I have to put up with a reluctant partner 
in business affairs. I don’t think I could stand it at a dance.” 


Mrs. Mac got up, said something about needing a cardigan and left them to it. 


Grant said, “What makes you think Pd be reluctant? I thought that, since 
Christmas night, we’d been ... friends.” 


“Have we?” Sarah’s amazement was genuine, though it sounded as malicious 
as her laughter. “I thought that was only a truce for the festive season. Besides, 
Jeff is a dear. He has no awkward angles ... he doesn’t look for motives.” 


“Motives for what?” His tone was sharp, demanding a straight answer. 
He got it. 


Sarah said plainly, “Motives underlying our friendship. He doesn’t think I 
strike poses, drape myself against the right backgrounds. He accepts me for 
what I am.” 


“And what, exactly, are you, Sarah?” 


The sapphire eyes were as hard as his. “You don’t need me to tell you what I 
am, Grant Alexander. You made up your mind before you ever saw me... Pm a 
gold-digger, an opportunist, someone who could make capital out of a dying 
man’s agony of mind! That’s what I am to you ... what ever I am ... to Jeff.” Her 
voice softened on the last two words. 


Grant Alexander had her by the shoulders, his fingers digging into her flesh. 
“Shut up!” he said. “Shut up, do you hear me!” 


She was outwardly cool still. This time there was more justification for what 
she said. “Do I hear you? Good heavens, I should think half the countryside 
would.” 


“What of it? You don’t expect finesse from New Zealand men, do you? And 
mostly women get exactly what they expect from men!” 


He heard Mrs. Mac coming down, released her so abruptly she almost fell, 
strode outside. Sarah found her legs were shaking. 


It seemed odd that Mrs. Mac came in smiling. “Men!” she said, “and their 
preconceived ideas!” 


Sarah looked at her curiously. “What do you mean, Mrs. Mac?” 


“Tt’s gey unfortunate you’re one of the fair Isbisters ... he doesna like blondes. 
His first love was a blonde, a pretty, dolly little thing, daft as a brush. She let 
him down rather badly. He was the lucky one, had he but known. So now he 
likes them dark. Has some quaint notion you can aye trust a dark woman.” 


Something like a pang tore through Sarah. Dark ... she thought of Elaine 
Thomason’s velvety dark beauty, the lovely matt white skin that never showed a 
flush of emotion, the liquid eyes, the creamy brow from which the dark hair 
waved softly back. His first love had been blonde ... what would his second, his 
last love be? It certainly wouldn’t be Sarah Isbister, the fair Norsewoman, the 
supplanted, the interloper... 


Sarah said, “Well, if that’s all, PII go over home now.” 


The cool breeze struck gratefully against her hot brow. She would take the 
long, way round, go over the hill and down into the valley, coming up to the 
cottage through the poplar lane, a favorite walk of hers. 


It was just as she entered the lane she heard the voices, angry voices ... at least 
one was angry—Grant’s. He appeared to be finishing a statement. 


“T will not be disobeyed ... you understand, Rory? You’d better, believe me. 
Now get off that tractor and walk back to the house. You can get on with the 


milking, and for punishment you cannot drive the tractor for the rest of the 
week. Now scram!” 


Sarah didn’t hesitate. She was through the poplars in a trice, threw a leg over 


the fence, and was into the paddock. 


“Grant!” she said, the hot words tumbling out. “There’s no need—just because 
you’re angry with me—to bully Rory. I detest and despise people who take out 
their dirty temper on someone who can’t hit back. If Rory has annoyed you, you 
should complain to me, and Pll deal with him. I’m Rory’s guardian, not you!” 


Before Grant could speak, Rory cut in, his freckled face scarlet with 
embarrassment. 


“I say, Sis, cut it out! Grant’s quite right. I took the tractor up the hillside 
without the crawlers on, and it had rained last night. I was just too darned lazy. 
It nearly overturned on me just as Grant got here. I gave him an almighty fright. 
I deserve everything he said. I’m lucky he didn’t clock me one.” 


Sarah’s face went white. She knew the terrible toll of life tractor accidents 
took. Knew that they were only as safe as the common sense—or lack of it—of 
their drivers. 


Grant said quietly, “Thank you, Rory. Now, as I said, scram!” 
As Rory vaulted the barbed-wire fence Sarah said, “Sorry ... I—I thought ...” 


“You thought I’d ventured my temper on the boy. Thanks for the compliment. 
I know you regard me as a beast, but at least I pride myself on being a just 
beast.” 


Sarah stood there forlornly, bereft of what she’d thought was righteous anger. 


She lifted her head and said, “you’ve thought worse things of me.” 
“Weren’t they true, Sarah?” 


She said bitterly, “Oh, what’s the use? You will never admit my motives are 
less than self-seeking. So I won’t attempt to justify myself.” 


His anger seemed gone, but he said, “If I thought you were genuinely attracted 
to Jeff Phillipson Pd ... P d—” 


Sarah caught her breath. Did he suspect then that she was only going out with 
Jeff because she didn’t want Grant to guess how she felt about himself? Sarah 
felt a little sick. She had suffered so much humiliation, but that would be too 
much. “You’d what?” she asked. 


“T’d respect you. But if I thought you were using Jeff for your own ends ...?” 
Sarah's heart was racing. Then he did guess. She swallowed. 


“My ... own ends?” 


“Must I cross the t’s and dot the i’s? Jeff’s estate is even larger than this—” 


He got no further. Sarah’s hand flew up and caught him a stinging blow across 
the mouth. 


The next moment she knew absolute panic and would have leapt away, but an 
iron grip was about her wrists, holding them behind her back. 


The hazel eyes so close to her were glinting with amusement. “You said New 
Zealand men lacked finesse, didn’t you? Let me tell you you’re rather primitive 
yourself!” 


“Perhaps,” flashed Sarah, for she was aware she needed anger to sustain her, 
to save her from feeling absolutely ashamed of herself, “this country is de- 
civilizing me.” 


His grip did not relax at all. “Never think it. I’m inclined to think you’re 
descended from the Viking women who set sail with their men, fighting by their 
sides... and a darned good spanking would do you a world of good!” 


As he saw the momentary flash of fear in her eyes, he laughed. “Oh, don’t be 
afraid, I don’t believe in brute force.” 


He relaxed his hold slowly, bringing one of her hands around to the front. 


“What in the world have you got in your fist?” It took Sarah a moment to re- 
orienate herself to the ordinary from the dramatic. 


She gazed vaguely at her hand. “Oh, just some wool I gathered from the 
barbed wire as I came.” 


“What in the world do you want it for? Stuffing cushions? Hardly worth it ... 
all the scouring it needs.” 


She shook her head. “Mrs. Mac assures me the spinning-wheel is not purely 
ornamental. It can still be used. I’m going to spin this into home-spun for Rory’s 
farm socks.” 


Grant was silent for a moment from sheer astonishment. Homespun ... it had a 
pleasant sound ... you couldn’t tie that up with the siren type, could you? Raw 
fleece and glamour ... could they go together? 


There, in the sunlight of the stubble field, they stood and regarded each other. 
Sarah had the queerest sensation. Perhaps because she belonged to the islands of 
the sea it seemed to her that a wave of ... well, a wave of what? ... understanding 
... kinship of spirit? ... or what, washed up nearly to their feet It didn’t quite 
reach, because suddenly Grant said, with a harsh note in his voice, “You’ve a 
genius for it, haven’t you ... striking the right note! Do ask Jeff’s mother over 
some time when you’re spinning. That ought to clinch things. She’s an excellent 
woman, but a trifle cheeseparing.” 


Sarah turned on her heel, walked without haste away, fighting two things, one 
an impulse to run, the other to burst into tears. 


She found it the oddest thing how after each, barbed encounter life flowed on 


again normally. She ought to be grateful really to Grant that he behaved so well 
in front of the children. 


She knew Mrs. Mac was aware of the undercurrents, but in front of her, too, 
Grant and she preserved the outward semblance of amiability. So it was quite 
natural for Mrs. Mac, going off by bus to her sister’s in town, to say: 


“The men are off today, Sarah. How about you giving Grant his meals at the 
cottage?” Sarah quite expected him to say he’d rustle up his own, but he simply 
said, “Okay, just bang your own gong, Sarah, when it’s ready. Rory and I won’t 
be far away. We’re doing some fencing up the valley.” 


They stayed no longer than it took to eat their midday dinner, and went back to 
the job, but they finished early, got their milking done, and announced they were 
through for the day when they arrived in for tea at six-thirty. 


“My word,” said Grant, surveying the table, “quite a party!” 


“That’s Pauline’s doing,” said Sarah hastily. “She loves all the trimmings in 
catering. So I let her do it, for Pd not like to think she passes all the womanly 
graces by—she’s such a tomboy.” 


Grant ignored the latter part of her remarks, and said solemnly, “I did realize 
that you were hardly likely to kill the fatted calf for me. You’d really much 
rather put weedkiller in the sandwiches, wouldn’t you, saintly Sarah?” 


Sarah didn’t answer. She would be glad when the meal was over, here in the 
intimacy of the little cottage she had grown to love, sheltered by its poplars, and 
surrounded by blossom, where bees hummed busily, and birds sang all day long. 
Never mind, the children’s chatter always served to bridge any awkward 
moments. 


She was wrong there. This time, their chatter created them. 


Pauline began it. Pauline would. She wasn’t the sort of child you could head 


off, because she had the knack of introducing a subject suddenly. 


She had finished her tea, and was sitting, elbows on table, chin in cupped 
hands, looking dreamily at Grant. 


“Gosh, Grant,” she said, “I think you’re just beaut. You are just the sort I’d 
like for a husband. Later on, I mean.” 


Grant laughed, bowed to her. 


“Tt beats me,” continued Pauline, “why you’ve not been married before—in 
fact, long since. Haven’t you ever been even engaged? Or in love?” 


Grant’s brown face creased into laughter lines, but Sarah was scandalized. 
“Pauline! You mustn’t!” 

“Why not, Sarah?” 

“Tt’s—it’s one of the things that just aren’t done.” 


Pauline waved a deprecating hand. “But if you never do the things that aren’t 
done, Sarah, you never get to know anything really interesting, so you must do 
them.” 


Grant said solemnly, “I know exactly what you mean, Paul.” 


Sarah said crossly, “Well, if you do, you’re unique. When Pauline gets into 


these involved phrases no one ever knows exactly what she means, or has even 
a glimmer. I remember once—” 

“Excuse me,” said Pauline distinctly, “but you have told me often enough, 
Sarah dear, not to butt in, and you butted in before Grant could answer my 
question!” 


“T strongly suspect,” said Grant, laughing, “that Sarah is trying to head you off 
... to drag a red herring across the trail ... but disregard her, Paul. Yes, I have 
been in love two or three times, but only once engaged.” 


Pauline was all interest. “And what happened? Did she die? Will you never 
marry anyone now?” 


“Pauline!” Sarah’s voice was despairing. “Don’t be so ridiculous. You sound 
like a Victorian novelist.” She turned on Grant. “Don’t encourage her. She’ll 
take everything you say for gospel, and it will be all round the township.” 


“Tt is gospel,” said Grant reasonably. “I’m not stringing her on. I was engaged 
once. I haven’t got a broken heart, Pauline, but it put me off women. Made me 
distrust them.” 


His eyes met Sarah’s over the teapot. She looked away, assuming an 
indifference she did not feel. 


Pauline said, a comforting tone in her voice, “Never mind, Grant, you’ll meet 
your ideal some day I’m sure.” 


“Thank you and if I don’t, Pll just wait for you to grow up, Pauline. You’d do 
me fine. Pity you’re not a bit older. Pll be a bit long in the tooth by the time 
you’re old enough to be a bride.” 


Pauline sat up. “Gosh ... that’s something I never thought of ... if you’re 


serious about me being the right type, well, Mum said Sarah was just like me 
when she was younger, So—” 


She didn’t get any further. Sarah had risen, and firmly clapped a hand over her 
garrulous young sister’s mouth. 


“Now shut up, Pauline, or you’re going to bed. PI pick my own husband, 
thank you, and it certainly won’t be Grant!” 


Pauline expertly twisted free, and was off her chair... 


Her surprise was genuine. “But why not, Sarah? ... you always said that you’d 
wait till you met up with a man like Daddy ... and Grant’s just like him all over 
again.” 


Sarah swallowed, said hastily, “What utter rubbish! Trouble with you, Pauline 
Rendall, is you’vegot a father fixation ... no, I’m. not going to explain what it 
is.” 


Grant got up. “Come on, Pauline. Pll show you the wild duck’s nest in the 
reeds in the creek now, if you like. Coming, Rory?” 


In a flash they were off. Sarah carried the dishes out to the scullery, watched 
the three figures going up the valley, Grant tall and broad, Rory stocky, Pauline 
elfish, her hand in Grant’s. Maybe this was Grant’s way of cutting short a most 
embarrassing conversation, but she felt once more the cold, familiar, shut-out 
feeling. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


It was New Year’s Eve, and Mrs. Mac had insisted on Sarah’s changing at the 
homestead. 


“The bairns will want to see you in your finery,” she said, (they were spending 
the night at the homestead), “and besides, there’s a larger mirror here.” 


It had been a time when Grant and Sarah had seen as little of each other as 
possible, something that had been easy since the cottage tea, as the men had 
been busy on the farm, and Sarah had spent most of her days and evenings 
bottling fruit in the cottage. 


Sarah came downstairs. As she turned the corner of the staircase, the door 
swung open and Mrs. Mac said with a note of triumph in her voice, “Have a 
look at her, Grant!” 


Without seeming churlish, he could do no other than leave his book on the 
kitchen table, and come to the door. 


The wild-rose color deepened in Sarah’s cheeks, and she strove to appear 
natural. Mrs. Mac’s sigh was wholly a woman’s; even if she herself did stick to 
plain, utility lines, she could appreciate this. 


Sarah’s frock was more green than blue, and shot with silver. The bodice was 
heart-shaped, and outlined with a ruching of silver lace. The waist was boned, 
and the skirt swept out in a redingote effect that opened to show a frothing of 
tiers of silver lace. Above it she wore a silver necklace, delicately linked, 
holding a single opal, which had been her mother’s. Her sandals and bag were 
silver. 


“Sarah!” said Mrs. Mac, “you’re a fair dream in yon frock, that you are.” 
Sarah laughed and came down in a little run, holding up her skirts. 
“Fine feathers make fine birds,” she said. 


She wished Grant hadn’t been there ... or did she, really? If she was strictly 
honest, she’d admit any woman would enjoy appearing before a man in a gown 
like this ... even a man who despised her. 


Mrs. Mac said, “Mercy! I was nearly forgetting my raspberries.” She 
disappeared abruptly into the kitchen. Sarah paused. Grant was right in the 
doorway and showed no signs of moving. 


She knew, in spite of herself, a quick disappointment that he was obviously 
not going to the Plunket Ball. He was freshly tubbed and had on green sports 


trousers and an open-necked silk shirt. 


“That cost a pretty penny, I should say,” he said, his eyes narrowing. “What is 
it? Dior? Hartnell? Worth? Or am I out of date, and it’s some new name in the 
fashion world?” 


Sarah said coolly, “Not so much out of date as speaking out of turn.” 


He laughed maddeningly. “I know it’s none of my business, and I ought to be 
set back, but there are people who can’t be set back, Sarah. I’m one. That tallies 
with your opinion of me, doesn’t it? It’s nothing but vulgar curiosity ... but I did 
wonder if a nurse’s salary ... even a sister’s ..., could ever stretch to a frock like 
that.” 


Sarah said stiffly, lest he think it came out of his uncle’s money, “It was a gift. 
It’s not the sort of frock I should ever be able to afford.” 


“From your parents?” 


“Ministers’ salaries don’t run to this scale, either, as you know!” 
His look was shrewd, penetrating. “Another grateful patient?” 
Sarah hesitated, then said flatly, “Yes.” 


His voice was derisively amused. “I’d not realized nursing was so ... lucrative, 
or gratitude so profitable. Quite a lot of perquisites, aren’t there?” 


Sarah’s tone matched his. “Yes, if you know how to play your cards. Now, if 
you’ve finished insulting me, Grant, would you allow me to go into the 
kitchen?” 


“Certainly, but are you going to wait for Jeff in the kitchen? Wouldn’t the 
drawing-room be the better setting ... pastel chintzes, roses outside the door ... 
You could be seated at the piano, playing softly. ‘Just a song at twilight’ 
perhaps, or ‘The Sea-Queen from over the foam.’ ” 


Sarah returned, “You don’t know a thing, Grant. If I was always studying 


backgrounds, I’d pick the kitchen every time ... the perfect foil. Cinderella 
leaving for the Ball.” 


She swept past him, leaving a faint trace of sandalwood perfume on the air, 
and sat down, to Mrs. Mac’s horror, on the kitchen table. 


Sarah laughed. “Oh, don’t fuss, Mrs. Mac darling, I saw it was clean before I 
sat down.” 


She was glad Jeff wasn’t long. As he came into the kitchen she stood up, 
swung her white velvet cape about her shoulders, and picked up her bag. 


Jeff, tall, debonair, in his formal clothes, quite different from the farmer on the 
tractor Sarah had first met, clipped the cape about her throat, said with a twinkle 
to Grant, “Not like you to miss a move like this, is it?” and they were gone. 


Sarah told herself as they drove through the scented summer evening that she 


was mad to feel so suddenly flat. She ought to be glad to be away from Grant’s 
sardonic regard, his belittling remarks, to be with someone like Jeff, who 
obviously thought himself lucky to be escorting her. 


Actually, she supposed, Jeff was much more handsome than Grant. Grant’s 
hair was dark but bleached at the ends, his face was rugged, the lines of it a little 
hard, except when it softened as he spoke to the children, or tended the animals. 


Jeff’s face was finer modelled, his brows and lips most symmetrical, and he 
was tall and lean where Grant was tall and broad. Sarah shut her mind to 
comparisons and set herself out to forget Grant. 


By now Sarah knew quite a number of people, and though this was a formal 
dance compared with most of the country affairs, it was still a friendly 
atmosphere. Jeff complained he might just as well not have been the one to 
bring her—she certainly knew no lack of partners. 


Sarah enjoyed it, and it warmed her heart to be introduced not as a stranger or 
a newcomer, but as one who had won her spurs in two emergencies. 


She decided to give herself a spell from the dancing, and found herself beside 
a broad, fine-looking man she’d not yet met. It didn’t seem to matter. 


He said, “I’ve been wanting to meet the girl who brought the Granger twins 
into the world. That was a fine effort.” 


Sarah found her heart warming to him as they talked. He knew London well; 
that was something Sarah found endearing about New Zealanders ... even the 
ones who had never been overseas, and because of financial reasons might never 
make it, knew a great deal about the place they called “Home” even when they 
were third and fourth generation colonials. 


Sarah became absorbed in the conversation, and looked up with a start as she 
became aware of someone standing in front of her. 


She despised herself for the way her heart lurched. Grant! Grant as she had 
never seen him, looking far from a hornyhanded son of the soil. She quite 
missed what he was saying to her congenial companion, and came back only to 
hear Grant say, “So you’ve met my sparring partner?” 


Her companion chuckled and said, “You’ll not do much sparring, I imagine. 
You certainly were fortunate that your uncle bestowed a partner like this upon 


you, Grant. She has already proved her worth as a citizen. I’ll let you take her 
away to dance. I’ll be over one day soon to Challowsford.” 


The music had just struck up again. Sarah wondered if Grant had intended to 
ask her to dance. 


She said as they moved on to the floor, “I hope I wasn’t thrust upon you, 
Grant.” 


He laughed. “Oh; well ... that amounted to almost a royal command, didn’t 
it?” 


Sarah’s brows twitched together. What could he mean? 


She said, “I’d have been quite happy just to have gone on talking to him for 
ages.” 


Grant grinned. “What did you talk about?” 


“Oh, various things. Shearing, the speed they achieve here ... farming in 
Orkney, what breeds they run. And we talked of London, and its various 
landmarks. He knew them all. He must have travelled a lot. He was very easy to 
talk to.” 


“Yes,” agreed Grant. “He’s never lost the common touch.” 


Sarah’s attention was caught by this. “What do you mean?” 


“Kipling ... you know ... ‘to walk with kings, nor lose the common touch.’ ” 
Sarah was still puzzled. “But I still—” 


Grant laughed. “I say—you don't mean to say you don’t know to whom you 
were talking?” 


“No ... he said he was a farmer, and lived not far from here. I’d not got round 
to asking his name. What are you laughing at?” 


“Just that New Zealanders are supposed to be casual—you’re learning fast, 
Sarah. You take even prime ministers in your stride!” 


Sarah stopped dancing. A couple cannoned into them. Grant adroitly steered 
her into the right orbit again. Sarah danced automatically, her mind more on the 
conversation than on the intricate steps they were doing. 


“You mean—” 


“Well, I’d better amend that—a former prime minister. I can never get used to 
him not being at the prow of our canoe. He resigned through ill-health. He was 
the leader of the National Party.” 


Sarah was still blinking. “National ... that’s the same as our Conservative, isn’t 
it? Yes, of course—you could only be Tory.” 


He looked down on her, a trace of a smile lingering. 


“Pm glad you didn’t say a dyed-in-the-wool Tory, Sarah. Though it’s a 
wonder you let a chance like that slip. I’ve got some personal friends in the 
Labour camp, as it happens—rattling good fellows too, even if I don’t by any 
means see eye to eye with them politically.” He paused. “What are you, Sarah? 
That is, if you don’t mind telling me.” 


She opened her eyes wide. “That’s the first time I’ve ever known you reticent 


about asking questions.” 


“Touché,” he said, and added, “After all, a person’s political views are their 
own. Let it go, Sarah.” 


She looked up, a dimple quivered and was suppressed. “I’m a Tory,” she said, 
“but a dyed-in-the-wool one!” 


Their glances locked together, laughter leapt into the two pairs of eyes. For a 
brief second Grant drew her closer. 


“Oh, Sarah,” he said. “What a time we’ll have next election. I do a bit of 
campaigning. Ever done any public speaking? You’d be a wow on a platform. 
Everyone would fall for you. Now don’t get all indignant with me, and assert 
looks shouldn’t come into it. I don’t mean looks, I mean personality. Take that 
compliment at its face value for once.” 


“T will,” said. Sarah demurely. “After all, as you say—for once. Compliments 
are rare with you.” 


He steered her towards a side door. “Let’s have a breath of fresh air and a 
cigarette.” 


They found a secluded comer, a seat under a birch tree. Grant spread a 
handkerchief across the seat for her. 


“It’s beautifully mild,” he said. “You don’t feel at all chilly, do you, Sarah?” 


She shook her head. “No, it’s lovely to get a breath of air—though I don’t feel 
as hot as Jeff. He says he’s felt terribly hot all day. I suppose some feel the heat 
more than others.” 


As Grant smoked, Sarah thought, This is the most companionable silence 
we’ve ever known. How odd, yet just on hour or two ago we were saying the 
most bitter things to each other. Perhaps, suddenly, at this affair, Grant has 


realized I’m accepted in the community now. 


His voice broke in on her thoughts. “You hardly ever smoke, do you, Sarah? 
I’ve only seen you once, and that was when Henri offered it to you. Don’t you 
care for smoking?” 


“It’s a personal preference ... rather a strange one. I like the fragrance of 
tobacco to be a distinctively masculine one. Just the same as perfume is 


feminine.” She laughed as mischievously as any girl sitting out with a partner. 
“Tt even adds a subtle difference to—” She stopped abruptly. It could be 
provocative to finish that sentence. She stood up. “We must go back. Jeff will be 
looking for me.” 


He tossed away his cigarette, ground it out, caught her by the elbows. “Finish 
what you were going to say, Sarah. It even adds a subtle difference to what?” 


She shook her head, and her tone was positive. “No. It pays sometimes to have 
second thoughts.” 


His grip tightened a little. “Why don’t you—sometimes—speak without 
thinking, Sarah? Be natural, not weighing up the effect of your words?” 


She looked up at him. “I’ve never been accustomed to weighing my words, 
Grant. People have hitherto found me sincere. Only with you I find I must—I’m 
afraid of the consequences otherwise.” 


He bent to her a little. “Then, Sarah, just for once—” 


At that moment a door swung open and a shaft of light streamed across the 
lawn to where they were standing. A pile of laughing youngsters came trooping 
out. 


Grant muttered something under his breath, relinquished one elbow, steered 
her by the other back to the ballroom. Sarah told herself she was glad the 
interruption had occurred. 


She danced with Jeff in silence. Suddenly she looked up into his face, gasped. 
“Jeff!” she said. “No wonder you’re hot. You’ve got the measles!” 


“What?” Jeff almost stopped, then guided her to the side. The heat of the room 
had brought out the spots suddenly. His handsome face was almost covered. She 
gestured to a decorated mirror on the wall. 


Jeff’s chagrin was ludicrous. “Of all the things ... measles! To bring a girl to a 
dance and develop measles!” 


Sarah tried not to laugh and failed. 


“T’m sorry, Jeff, you’ll just have to see the funny side of it. I heard of one case 
much worse. Heat brings out measles rapidly, and in this case it was a 
bridegroom. The poor boy got very hot and bothered during the ceremony, but 
the rash only became apparent when they went into the vestry to sign the 
register. That was much worse, you’ll agree.” 


“T’ll say,” said Jeff, starting to laugh himself. “But, say, Sarah, make this up to 
me later, won’t you? Let me take you out again.” 


“Yes, of course. Now let’s go. You’ll have to get to bed right away. I only 
hope you’ve not taken a chill, being out with a temperature. I’ ll get Grant.” 


“What for? I’ll just go home. He can take you home—unless someone else 
cashes in on my misfortune.” 


“Oh, you’re not driving home, Jeff. Pll drive you, but Grant can follow with 
his car and bring me back. You might easily begin to feel really ill.” She rather 
dreaded Grant’s laughter about the plight of her escort, but he proved quite 
sympathetic, said, “Oh, bad show,” and came right away with them. 


Ayr Hills was only five miles from Cheviot, so they were there in no time. 
Jeff’s parents looked up in amazement. 


“I thought it was first-footers ahead of time,” said his father, then, looking 
sharply at his son, “What ails you, lad?” 


“Measles,” said Jeff, and laughed. 


His mother gave an exasperated sound. “Oh, Jeff, you were always one for 
getting things at ridiculous times.” 


“You mean you’re busy getting in the small seeds?’ asked Grant. “P1 come 
over and lend a hand.” 


“Indeed, I meant nothing of the kind,” said Jeff’s mother. “I mean it was tough 
luck, partnering a girl like Sarah to the Ball, only to come out in spots ... but 
don’t let’s stand here talking. Come on, Jeff, off to bed.” 


Grant suddenly realized that what Mrs. Mac had said was true: Sarah Isbister 
would find a warm welcome here if ever she came as Jeff’s bride. 


Sarah said, “Well, goodnight, Jeff, and thanks for the beginning of the 
evening, anyway. Sorry it had to end like this. I’m afraid I’d better not come 
over till the infectious period is over ... you know why ... but I?ll send you some 
books.” 


Jeff looked rueful. “Be sure to put a note in with them.” 


As Grant and Sarah came to the lighted Hall again, an item was being given. 
Someone was singing “Westering Home.” 


Sarah stopped, caught her breath. In that suspended moment she saw the 
manse perched on the lonely cliffs of Orkney, salt spray dashing against the 
windows, and herself and her mother watching the fishing fleet beating home. 
Down below at the quay, Father, in his rough tweeds and black stock, 
welcoming the men home. She blinked back sudden tears. 


Grant looked at her swiftly. “Would you rather go home now?” 


She shook her head. “No, one must fight homesickness.” 


He said, quite gently, “Good girl. There’ll be quite a few nostalgic for 
Scotland tonight, Sarah. This isn’t a Scots community in the way it is in Otago 
... down south over the Waitaki ... but there are quite a number of Scots families 
scattered about.” He took her arm. 


The pipe band had now arrived, and broke into a Scots reel as they came in. 
The rest of the night was hilarious, and finished up with the singing of “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


Then they were motoring silently home through the perfect summer night. 
Stars studded the sky above the rolling hills, drifts of fleecy clouds like filmy 
stoles floated between them and the moon, the air was rich with a thousand 
perfumes, blended as no chemist other than nature could do it, and peace came 
into Sarah’s heart. Here, tonight, she could believe that, sometime, the 
fundamental kinship she and Grant shared would triumph over the unhappy 
circumstances that had brought them together. 


The car splashed through the shallow waters of the ford and breasted the hill 
towards the homestead. 


“What did you mean, Sarah, when you said you’d not go near Jeff for fear of 
infection? I didn’t think nurses cared.” 


Sarah didn’t answer till they had dipped down the last hollow of the white 
road patterned with a shifting mosaic of leaf shadow and moonlight. She’d 
meant to broach this herself. 


She said in a carefully careless tone, “Oh, Jeff knew. Just that I’m going to a 
part-time position at the nursing home as soon as the youngsters get back to 
school. I daren’t risk carrying infection there.” 


“You’re what?” He almost stopped the car in his surprise. “Whatever for? 
Haven’t you enough to do? Looking after the cottage and the children, helping 
Mrs. Mac with the meals and so on when we’ve extra men in?” 


“Yes,” said Sarah simply, “but I need some money. For new clothes. Mine 
won’t last for ever.” 


“You need money! But what—what about what the solicitors pay into your 
account?” 


“T only use that for essentials. For food and electricity, and for the children’s 
needs.” 


“Why?” He shot the question at her angrily. 
“Because I couldn’t bear to take it from you for anything for myself.” 
“You mean because of me—because I resented you?” 


“Yes. I don’t feel entitled to it. I have to take some because of the children, but 
I’ve no intention of allowing the profits from your estate to clothe me.” 


“That’s sheer nonsense. Completely illogical. You pull your weight. In fact the 
children do too. I used to try to get someone to help Mrs. Mac at harvesting and 
shearing, but domestic help is practically non-existent here, we live too far out. 
You need have no scruples about allowing yourself something, even if only a 
percentage.” 


She was quietly, maddeningly determined. “I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t dress 
myself on the bounty of a man who detests me. Besides, I miss my own work so 
much, it will be wonderful to be with babies and mothers again. It’s just from 
nine in the morning till three in the afternoon. As soon as you had the wee 
Austin done up for me, I realized I could do it. They’re desperate for staff. I'll 
be home at three-thirty ... early enough to give Mrs. Mac a hand then, if that’s 
what you’re anxious about.” 


He wasn’t, and she knew it. 


“What do you intend doing with the amounts that paid in to your account from 


Challowsford, Sarah?” 


She saw no reason why she shouldn’t tell him. “I hope that—in time—by the 
time Rory has finished his high school years, I’ll be able to buy a small holding 
somewhere ... not near here, perhaps the other side of Christchurch. That could 
satisfy a little of Rory’s love of farming. Pauline and I could run a fair-sized 


poultry farm to help out. I hope to make enough to send Pauline for veterinary 
training. And some day to—” 


She stopped. 
“Go on... to what?” 


“Tt sounds ambitious, but to anyone as determined as I am on this score, not 
impossible ... to repay you every penny we’ve taken out of Challowsford.” 


Sarah saw his hands tighten on the wheel. She couldn’t understand his 
reaction. He ought to be pleased. 


An unwelcome thought struck her. Surely he didn’t think that in this too she 
played a part? That she was still trying to disarm him. Trying to win his respect. 
Sarah felt a great weariness descend upon her. It was going to take so long. 


They rattled in over the cattle-stops and came to a halt inside the garage. Sarah 
put her hand to the door handle. Grant said, “Wait till I come round, Sarah. 
There’s not much room in this garage, it would be a pity to catch your flounces.” 
He helped her out carefully, locked the garage, and dropped the keys into his 
pocket. At the entrance to the home garden there was a poplar ringed about with 
a seat. 


She was surprised to hear him say, “Let’s sit here for a few moments. Tonight 
has been all go and bustle. Let’s sit here and savour the quietness, realize that 
the New Year is really here.” 


Sarah doubted his reasons. She thought he was rallying his thoughts, 


marshalling his arguments. Well, she’d give him a chance to bring them all 
forward, but nothing would shake her determination. If he did want them to stay 
it would be partly because he automatically opposed anything she attempted, 
and partly because, despite their relationship, he found Rory a great asset. 


Sarah gave a wry inward smile as she realized she too was beginning to doubt 
people’s motives. 


The perfume of the garden rose to them ... mignonette, catmint, lavender, 
clove-scented pinks, spicy stocks, the tang of balsam and flowering mint, roses 
and wallflowers. 


But for the Southern Cross over them they might have been sitting in a 
Hampshire village garden. 


Grant lit a cigarette, drew on it. In a moment, thought Sarah, he’ll turn the full 
battery of his arguments upon me. Odd, isn’t it? Some queer facet of character 
makes him want me dependent on the estate. Perhaps it’s to prove to himself 
that I really am the type he first took me to be, the type that Elaine probably 
insisted I was ... Her thoughts halted at another realization. Did that mean he 
was aware his prejudices were in danger of being lost? Was he trying to bolster 
up his first impressions? Could it be that living in this closely knit homestead 
life he was coming to doubt his first judgment? Sarah felt her pulses quicken, 
hope stir her heart. She subdued it. Sarah Isbister, don’t be so ridiculous! 


In about two minutes he’ll finish that cigarette and make some cynical 
observation on your reasons for pretending you don’t want Duncan’s money ... 
Steel yourself, my girl, where’s your pride, your common sense? 


With one swift movement Grant tossed away the butt, and before Sarah was 
aware his arm was about her shoulders, his other hand slipping over both of hers 
as they lay in her lap. 


“Sarah!” She looked up startled, powerless to move, at the force of tender 
longing that swept her at his unexpected touch. 


“Sarah, you didn’t finish what you were going to say.” 
“When? Was I saying something? You’ve lost me, I’m afraid.” 


“About three hours ago,” he said deliberately. “When we were sitting outside 
the Hall. You were talking about your reasons for not smoking. You said, ‘It 
even adds a subtle difference to—’ and stopped. What were you going to say, 
Sarah?” 


She was glad of the darkness that hid the bright betraying color. She kept her 
voice light. 


“I haven’t a clue. Didn’t the door open just then?” 


“No, not just then. You remember it quite well, so don’t prevaricate. I asked 
you to finish that sentence. You told me second thoughts were best. That you 
were used to weighing your thoughts with me. Why not let go for a moment, 
Sarah? I’m in a good mood tonight. It adds a subtle difference to ... what?” 


She was silent, turning her eyes away from the teasing ones that looked into 
hers in the moonlight. She’d never known him like this before. She could cope 
with him when he was bitter, scornful, angry. Then she could summon biting 
speeches to hide the tenderness she felt for him. 


She looked away across the silvered paddocks and rising hills. 


Grant said: 


“I know what you were going to say ... it even adds a subtle difference to 
kissing!” 


His fingers forced her chin round, his mouth came down on hers hard. He 
didn’t hurry, and when he did lift his head, his grip was still too firm for Sarah 
to withdraw without an undignified struggle. She saw the side of his mouth lift. 


“Well?” he asked, his eyes full of mischief. 
Sarah regained her composure outwardly, subdued her uneven breathing. 
“I should say you smoke a very good brand of cigarettes.” 


He laughed. “Was I referring to tobacco? I meant ... well, how about that for a 
kiss? After all, I must remember I’m acting proxy for Jeff, I don’t imagine he’d 


have let you say goodnight without ... that.” 
His grip had loosened a little. 


“No, probably not,” said Sarah coolly. “But don’t forget there are kisses ... and 
kisses. You were right about the subtle difference. Until I came here, I’d not 
been kissed against my will.” 


She twisted out of his grip, gathered up her skirts and fled into the house. His 
laughter followed her. 


As Sarah tumbled into bed, she told herself that, if she valued her peace of 
mind, she must not hoard the memory of that kiss. It didn’t mean a thing except 
masculine perversity. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THEY WERE frantically busy after that. There was late hay to be cut and baled, the 
small seeds reaped. The dry weather had brought the white clover to maturity 
early, and it was headed too. There were extra hands to feed, and the men were 
out in the fields—no, paddocks—all day. 


Twice, gathering the mail, Sarah saw aerogrammes from Elaine for Grant; 
Sarah had a couple herself. Elaine was in Australia now. Her visit hung over 
Sarah, when she had time to think about it, like a cloud of impending doom. 
How silly! It wasn’t as if there was harmony between herself and Grant for 
Elaine to spoil ... it had never even existed. 


Against her will, Sarah admired the way Grant mixed work with pleasure. 
He’d put terrific effort into the day’s work, then, on a blistering hot day, after 
milking, would say: 


“Right, kids ... we’re for the sea,” and they would cut sandwiches, fill the 
flasks, and pile into the jeep, Grant, Sarah, Rory, Pauline, Wiremu and Ben and 
go down to the coast for a dip in the sea. 


Mrs. Mac and Jock rarely went with them. Jock couldn’t swim, and Mrs. Mac 
vowed she enjoyed food better minus sand, and preferred an easy chair and her 
feet up to sitting against a rock. 


She added to Sarah, “This is right down good for Himself. He was far too 
inclined to be old and staid before his time. It was all work and no play before 
you folk came here. He’s a different lad now.” 


Sarah was amused. Mrs. Mac persisted in ignoring the situation between the 
two of them, probably on the philosophical principle that if grown-ups didn’t 
interfere, the bairns aye sorted out their own stramashings. 


Sarah found gardening too hot now in the heat of the day and took to getting 
up early to do it. It gave her great satisfaction to be working away when she 
heard Grant come out of the homestead and start work. 


She took an immense pride in her vegetable garden, growing everything for 
their own needs. The soil was rich and dark, though at present she had to keep 
the sprinklers going to keep it that way. The homestead kitchen garden was 
sadly neglected. The men simply hadn’t time. So Sarah, rather smugly, supplied 
the homestead with vegetables too. She felt it cancelled to a certain degree the 
fact that Grant provided them with a roof over their heads and limitless 
quantities of milk and mutton. 


One morning when she came out she decided she wouldn’t garden. It was 
going to be another scorcher. She’d take Pauline’s pony and ride to the top of 
the hill where you could catch a glimpse of the Pacific and a sight of the 
seaward Kaikouras where now only a faint fleck of white here and there showed 
on the highest peaks. 


It was so early that she was riding back, exulting in the feel of the pony 
beneath her, before Grant came out. For the last stretch of turf before the house 
paddocks, on the sweet rolling downland, she dug her heels into Russetty, and 
urged the little mare to some real speed. 


Grant emerged from the house, a pail in each hand, and halted in amazement 
as he heard thundering hooves bearing down upon him. Who the deuce was 
riding—like that—at this hour? 


He put the pails down, put up a hand to shield his eyes against the blinding 


sunlight ... Russetty was being ridden barebacked, with a slim figure in shorts 
and green silk shirt, crouched over the mare’s neck, knees gripped in. 


He’d have to warn young Pauline it wasn’t safe for her to go riding in such 
fashion at this hour, with no one about. He held his breath as the rider put the 
horse at the far fence, cleared it easily, giving an impression of being at one 
with the mount. 


Really, he’d enter Pauline for the jumping at the A. & P. show in Christchurch 
next year if she could ride like this ... He stiffened slowly in amazement. It 
wasn’t Pauline, but Sarah! 


Sarah in skimpy, shabby shorts, barelegged and barefooted, the thin silk shirt 
outlined against her. He guessed she had nothing but a bra under it. No make-up 
on, her face shining from the exertion, her bright hair a tousled mass, blown 
back from her tiny, exquisite ears ... this was Sarah Isbister, the siren-type he’d 
thought to welcome to Challowsford. Heavens, she was only a kid, a tomboy. 


She slowed the mare down as he started across the paddock towards her. 


“Good morning, Grant. Isn’t it glorious? I meant to garden, but I’ve been up 
to the top of the hill to see the sea. It’s a wonderful sight, you could almost see 
down to the South Pole.” 


He laughed at the absurdity of that, and said sternly, “Aren’t you afraid you’ll 
break your neck riding like that, at such a pace, bareback?” 


Sarah laughed. “I like it best that way ... to feel the warmth of the horse 
beneath me ... I’d hate to be all dressed up in breeches or jodhpurs, and a stock 


with a gold pin. I learned to ride this way in Orkney. I had to save up myself for 
a saddle.” 


Russetty was standing perfectly still, her chestnut coat glistening, her flanks 
heaving. She had the look of having enjoyed herself as much as Sarah. 


“Why didn’t you say you wanted a mount? The farm can stand it. I’ve been 
thinking of getting one again for myself. My mare died last year. Didn’t like the 
thought of replacing her too soon. However, I was looking at some at 
Applefields the other day. There was a magnificent dapple grey ... much more 
suited to your coloring than the chestnut. Pauline suits Russetty ... she’s all 
browns and tawny shades herself.” 


Sarah sighed, and her voice was impatient, scornful. 


“How perfectly ridiculous, as if one chose horseflesh with an eye to a color 
scheme ... or a background setting. I’ve heard of women choosing a car to 
match their latest ensemble ... but a horse! Besides, I love chestnuts. Is there 
anything more lovely than looking out of the window at an emerald field with a 
chestnut grazing ... the sun turning its flanks to bronze!” 


She didn’t strike any sparks from Grant this morning. He merely agreed with 
her. 


“Yes ... a great pity if ever horses disappeared from the scene altogether. They 


are as much a part of the country as ... the lark above the meadow. Listen. We 
may not have robins or swallows or nightingales, they don’t seem to matter ... 
but never to hear a lark’s song would be a calamity.” 


Their eyes searched the skies for the tiny speck in the brilliant blue, singing, 
singing. 


“Can you miss what you’ve never had?” asked Sarah, thinking of Pauline’s 
remarks on another occasion. 


He considered it. “I don’t know. Sometimes life suddenly takes a different 
course ... Something or someone comes into your everyday world, and you look 
back and wonder vaguely what life was like before. You realize it was rather 
stale, dull ... a certain subconscious lack of something ...” 


The hazel eyes met hers squarely. All of a sudden Sarah couldn’t hold that 
look, it was too probing, too personal. She mustn’t read meanings into anything 
Grant Alexander said. None of his utterances were likely to hold the things she 
wished they might hold. 


She looked down, slackened the grip of her knees. 
“I’m going to have sore legs. Russetty’s hide isn’t exactly satin-smooth.” 


The skin was reddened, chapped. Grant idly ran a hand over the inner side of 


the knee nearest him. 


“Better put some lotion on when you go in. Come one down. Pll rub Russetty 
down for you. And Mrs. Mac said to tell Rory to tell you to come home for 
breakfast. She’s cut into a new side of bacon, and it’s super, and she’s doing 
kidneys too.” 


He put his hand under her bare foot. She swung down easily enough and 
could have done it without help at all. 


Grant said “Ah!” in a tone of satisfaction. 
Sarah looked up inquiringly. 


“Without shoes on you appear much more manageable, Sarah Isbister. You 
are rather tall for a woman. So, now that you appear at slight disadvantage, I’m 
going to tell you I don’t want you to take on that nursing position. I don’t think 
you realize how heavy it will be. I may wish Uncle Duncan hadn’t saddled me 
with a partner, but I’ve got to confess you do your bit.” 


He looked at her expectantly, confident that the effect of the glorious morning 
would have softened Sarah. 


She said carelessly, “My lack of inches doesn’t affect my stubbornness, Grant. 
I shall do exactly as I please. And let me hear no more about getting me a hack. 
I want to be no further in your debt. It weighs me down as it is. I must go and 
change. Good morning, partner.” 


She turned away, maddeningly casual, leaping lightly from tuft to tuft of the 
uneven, springy turf of the paddock till she reached the low stone wall about the 
cottage, put a hand on it, vaulted effortlessly over, and was lost to his view. 


Grant Alexander shrugged his shoulders and led Russetty away. 


They had almost finished breakfast when the news came through on the radio 


that once more a killer dog had struck at the sheep of the surrounding 
countryside. Thus far Challowsford had not suffered, though they had all been 
on edge over it. There was no chance of the local flocks being herded in at 
night, their numbers were too great and the area too immense. 


“At the meeting last night, we decided we would have to take turns in 
watching, with guns,” Grant said. “The radio folk are co-operating, and warning 
everybody where the dog has last attacked. Might be more than one dog—a 
killer usually leads others astray, then they begin to hunt in packs.” 


Pauline said, eyes wide, “But... but you wouldn’t shoot it, Grant, would you?” 
Grant looked stern. “I would, Pauline.” 


Her lip trembled. “But—but couldn’t you just th-thrash it? I—I—yyou see, the 
dog doesn’t know it’s doing wrong ... it—it might be a dog somebody loves ... 
and it’s not its fault.” 


“You can’t cure them, Pauline. That’s the pity of it. And you daren’t risk it. I 
don’t like it any more than you do, but I’d shoot without hesitating.” 


Pauline got up and rushed from the room. They all looked troubled. 


“Tt’s a devilish business at best,” said Grant savagely. “I only hope it’s a stray. 
It hurts like the devil to kill a dog you’ve loved.” 


And he left the room too. 


The next few days weren’t all happy. Pauline lost interest in everything. 
Everywhere you went the talk centred on the killer. The devastation was 
ghastly. 


It was at another breakfast that they had word the killer had struck on 
Challowsford. Wiremu had been out riding around the sheep. They heard him 
tearing hell for leather up to the homestead. 


He came in, looked at Grant, said, “He’s reached here, boss. Up in Smoky 
Gully. At least thirty, mostly lambs. Horrible mess.” Wiremu gulped. “They— 
they aren’t all dead ... I—I ought to have finished them. I—balked it.” 


Grant’s face was rather white. He stood up. “It’s all right, Bill, that’s up to 
me.” He went across to the dresser, slipped a knife in his belt. 


As he was going out of the door he hesitated, turned back. 
Pauline’s eyes were like saucers. 

“You’re coming with me, Pauline.” 

Sarah stiff led her protests. What was Grant trying to do? 


Every vestige of color left Pauline’s face. Grant added gently, “Not to see me 
kill them. Pll send you away for that, Paul. But to see the havoc a killer dog can 
do. You’ ll get the thing in right perspective then.” He looked across at Sarah. “If 
it’s all right with you, Sarah?” 


Sarah said, feeling sick herself, “You’re quite right, Grant. You have my 
approval. Pauline’s got to learn to be just as well as merciful.” 


As Pauline walked out, unprotesting, with Grant, her hand in his, Sarah was 
swept with the knowledge of how like Roderick Rendall he was. The same 
discipline, the same deep feelings, the same air of irrevocably committing 
himself to a task he hated. 


It was half an hour later that they heard the shot, a single shot that 
reverberated around the hills. Sarah, washing dishes, paused with her hands in 
the water. Mrs. Mac, busy in the laundry, came to the verandah, looking in the 
direction of the shot. 


“Tt’s all right, Sarah,” she said. “Grant wouldn’t destroy the dog in front of 
Pauline. Maybe he’s had a pot-shot at a rabbit, though there are precious few 


left here now, thanks be.” 


When they heard the returning riders they went to the gate. Pauline and Grant 
came in slowly, it was evident that their joy in the beautiful morning had been 
spoiled, yet about them both was an air of quiet satisfaction. 


They dismounted, turned their horses loose. Wiremu and Ben and Rory 
emerged from the milking sheds, questions in their eyes. 


Grant went to speak, hesitated, looked at Pauline. 


“We got him,” she said simply. “Grant showed me the lambs. He put them out 
of their misery very quickly. Then we rode on. Over past the Cleft, I saw him.” 


Grant said, “I would have missed him.. Pauline pointed him out. He was a 
stray, thank goodness.” He turned to her. “Now, Pauline, you and Rory get on 
your ponies, and go over and tell the Grangers.” 


The phone would have done equally well, but Sarah realized that Grant 
wanted to keep Pauline busy. 


When the children had gone, Grant said, “You can be quite proud of that 


young sister of yours, Sarah She needn’t have pointed out the dog. But when 
she saw the lambs, she recognized that suffering like that—quite apart from the 
financial loss—couldn’t be allowed to go on. When I saw him, a fair mark on 
the skyline above the Cleft, and near enough to see the blood on his coat, I said, 
‘Eight ... now right about wheel, Pauline, and make for the house.’ She said, 
very sturdily, ‘No, Grant. Fire now or yov’ll miss him. I can take it.’ ” 


The others walked back to their work. Sarah, and Grant were left alone. 


Sarah looked up. “Thank you, Grant. It took a man to handle that. I’m very 
grateful to you.” And she walked away. 


February came in hot and sultry. The red clover was in full bloom in the 


paddocks sloping away from the cottage. Sarah loved to give the children and 
herself their evening meal with the kitchen windows flung wide to the fragrant 


air. In the dry flower-beds autumn crocuses lifted their lavender pink chalices, 
delphiniums and larkspur and hollyhocks grew tall against the walls, and 
everywhere rioted the roses. 


Pauline’s pullets came early into the lay, and she went about hoping that it 
wouldn’t mean they’d lay madly for a month or two, then go into a neck moult. 


The children went back to school, and Sarah started her part-time work, and 
with it regained some of her confidence. It was so good to feel appreciated, 
needed. She was aware that Grant often watched her with a puzzled air. Sarah 
built no hopes upon it; it would be foolish to do so, with Elaine Thomason’s 
visit so near. 


Mrs. Mac seemed complacent. She had an embarrassing knack of speaking 
her thoughts aloud. Sarah realized Mrs. Mac knew that the tension between 
herself and her partner had lessened. 


“Tt’s nothing but a pity you were so fair. Not that it’s no’ bonny, and the lad 
probably kens that as well as I do, but menfolk are so set in their ideas, and just 
because that first lass o° his was a blonde and turned out such a little baggage, 
he lumps all blondes as minxes. Och, I’ve no patience with him. He ought to 
have realized you’re not a femme fatale.” (Mrs. Mac’s pronunciation made 
Sarah inwardly giggle) “but just really a plain sensible body like myself, done 
up in an extra special-like wrapper! Men! But no need to worry, just bide your 
time, and you’ ll disarm him.” 


Sarah looked alarmed. “Mrs. Mac ... don’t! I’ve no wish to disarm him. He 
and I are completely incompatible ... I mean ...” 


Mrs. Mac said dryly, “I ken fine what you mean ... and I can read between the 
lines too. We’ll leave it at that.” In turn she broke off abruptly as she heard 
Grant’s step on the verandah. 


Sarah looked thinner, but very well. She still made time to help Mrs. Mac 
with the extra baking, and was home to help serve the evening meal to the 
harvesters. At times, when she was busy, she could even forget that Elaine’s 
visit was so near. 


Elaine was in the North Island now, seeing the citrus growing up north, the 
thermal wonders of Rotorua, the famous glow-worm caves at Waitomo, visiting 
the main cities. From Wellington, the capital, she was flying to Harewood 
Airport near Christchurch. 


Sarah got the telegram one evening as she came in. It was phoned up to the 
homestead. She turned from the telephone quite perturbed. 


“Elaine is coming on Thursday, Mrs. Mac. I’ll have to wire instructions to the 
airport to tell her to get the bus up here. I’d hoped to meet her, but we’re short- 
handed. Sister Morgan is away, and Nurse Petersen had word today of a 
cousin’s death and is off to the funeral at Blenheim on Thursday.” 


Grant, busy with fishing tackle, looked up. “I’ll meet her, Sarah. I was going 
to town Wednesday. I’ll make it Thursday instead.” 


Sarah supposed she ought to be thankful. That would be eighty miles for 
Elaine to get to work with her husky voice, with the coloring Grant admired 
most, with the deceptive air of sincerity. Sarah didn’t blame anyone for trusting 
Elaine. 


Sarah herself had once believed in her, had thought her charming. Until the 
doubts crept in. Sarah wondered wistfully what this brief visit of Elaine’s would 
mean to her. But for it, Sarah believed enmity between herself and her partner 
would have gradually died down. Life at Challowsford could have gone on so 
pleasantly in the matchless rhythm of the country ... ploughing, sowing, reaping 
... Mating, lambing, weaning... 


Mrs. Mac said, “I know you’ve insisted after all that you are going to put Mrs. 
Thomason up yourself, but one thing I have set my mind on is that we’ll have 
the first meal over here, and PII do it all. You have heavy enough days up at the 


maternity home, and the day you’re expecting visitors will be for sure the very 
day dozens of little Kiwis will pick for arriving in this world. I’ll have an extra 
special tea all set out, and after we’ve had the meal, Pll see to the dishes, and 
you and your friend can away to the cottage and talk your heads off.” 


Sarah hesitated. “It’s sweet of you—I’ll appreciate the meal being ready, but 


... well ... afterwards—” 


Mrs. Mac looked at her shrewdly. “You’re no’ so sure you’! want to talk your 
head off. She’s no’ a kindred spirit, I take it.” 


Sarah laughed and put her arms around Mrs. Mac. “Oh, Macsie, you’re a 
scamp. But you couldn’t have put it better. I’m dreading the next fortnight.” 


Mrs. Mac patted Sarah’s shoulder. “Well, never you mind. I'll take her off 
your hands whenever I can. You’ve enough on your shoulders at it is, lass. With 
two children and a house, and a job, you don’t get enough relaxation. You ought 
to be out more ... what’s happened to Jeff?” 


Sarah flushed. “He was taking me too seriously. I didn’t want him to get 
hurt.” 


Mrs. Mac nodded approvingly. “Yes, but not many girls these days would 
think of that. I feel you are no age yourself to be weighed down with all these 
responsibilities. I don’t really approve of anyone in their twenties working as 
hard, it’s nothing but work, sleep, and eat for you!” 


Sarah laughed. “Oh, Mrs. Mac! But I love it here. This is the sort of life I 
love. I just adore Challowsford, it’s got right into my blood ... the hills and the 
sea, the great paddocks, the sweep of the downs, the river, the homestead.” 


She looked up to see Grant in the doorway watching her, his eyes enigmatic. 
Sarah wished the impulsive words unsaid. She had told him she had been 
yearning to nurse again, that she lived for the day when she could buy a small 
holding away from here ... Sarah felt the hot color come rushing into her face. 


It was a long, hard day at the hospital, beginning with a baby born in a taxi, 
and finishing up with a grim, hard struggle to save two lives, and the hopeless 
feeling that even when this young mother was restored to health, she would be 
back in the nursing home again much too soon. 


The roads were dusty coming home, Sarah felt windblown and gritty and tired 
enough to cry. Mrs. Mac was putting the last touches to her meal. 


“We’re having it in the dining-room tonight. You do look weary. I’ve brought 
over your things and put them in the bedroom you often use. Take a shower. If 
you want to see your friend first, they’re through in the dining-room.” 


As Sarah went to she was very conscious of her by now far from immaculate 
cotton frock, her feeling of sagging weariness, the fact that she desperately 
needed that shower. 


She paused a moment in the doorway. Grant was lighting a cigarette for 
Elaine; it brought his face close to hers. Elaine looked up into his eyes, smiled, 
her pansy-dark eyes holding his a moment. 


“Thank you, Grant,” she said as he threw the match away. 


Grant! They were on to Christian names already. It looked as if Elaine hadn’t 
wasted any of the eighty-odd miles home. 


Elaine had too much sense to change for dinner in a Colonial farmhouse, but 
still gave the air of making it an occasion. She wore an off-white paper tweed 
frock, plainly cut, moulded to her figure, with the high cowled neckline caught 
on one side with a fascinating gold filigree brooch. Bracelets to match clasped 
her wrists, and her shoes were ornamented with buckles of it. 


Her hair was simply parted in the middle and waved softly back from her 
beautiful, delicately veined brow. The whole effect was of ivory, ebony and 
gold, the only other note the carnation red of her sultry lips. 


Sarah felt Grant’s gaze flicker from Elaine to herself and back to Elaine, and 
knew the glance was comparative. Elaine came forward with pretty hesitancy. 
Sarah found herself saying: 


“T thought I’d just say hallo before a shower and a change, Elaine. Have a 
good trip?” 


She knew it sounded brusque and unwelcoming. Elaine put her hands into 
Sarah’s, and said, “Sarah, but how lovely to see you again. This is wonderful!” 
and she lifted her face, clearly expecting Sarah to kiss her. 


Sarah took a cool peck at the cheek nearest her, turned and said over her 
shoulder, “I?ll be more sociable when I’ve scrubbed up.” 


She felt better after the shower, and was amused, but a little rueful, to see 
Mrs. Mac had put out for her the one extravagance Sarah had allowed herself 
for the ship, a ballet-length black lace dress over an underskirt of turquoise 
taffeta. On top of it lay her silver and opal necklace. 


Sarah would rather by far have worn something simple tonight, but it was 
beyond her to hurt Mrs. Mac, and she mustn’t hold the meal up. 


Her reflection in the mirror gave her confidence, however. 


They were all in the dining-room when she entered, the children unusually 
spick and span. 


Elaine’s eyes widened. “Oh, Sarah,” she said, her voice carefully holding 
generous admiration, “I’ve never seen you look so lovely.” It sounded 
refreshingly spontaneous—from one woman to another. “I always felt you had 
the looks ... that you only needed the money. I’m so glad you spent some of the 
legacy on clothes.” 


Sarah made an effort not to blush, smiled slightly and said to Pauline and 
Rory, “Take your places, children. I’m afraid I’ve kept dinner waiting as it is.” 


Grant answered Elaine. “Oh, it didn’t come out of the legacy, did it, Sarah?” 
He turned to Elaine a little. “Sarah assures me she hasn’t touched a penny of it 
herself.” He pulled out Elaine’s chair. Sarah abruptly pulled her own out. 


Elaine said, “No?” Her tone held puzzlement, and a faint disbelieving quality. 
She might as well have said, “And you believed her!” 


Mrs. Mac had surpassed herself. Cold turkey, potato and celery salad tossed in 
a delicious dressing, almond cream with pears and clotted cream, coffee and 
cheese straws. 


Afterwards Sarah insisted on helping Mrs. Mac wash up while Grant 
entertained Elaine, walking with her in the scented twilit garden, a hand under 
her elbow, her skirts brushing the lavender and rosemary in the borders. 


Sarah could hear their laughter and the low murmur of their voices as she 
scraped the plates into the pig bucket, wiped the dishes, stacked them away. 


Then Elaine’s voice, more clearly: “But, Grant, how enchanting ... what kind 
is that?” 


His voice answering, “The bird-song? ... a tui. They call him the parson-bird 
because of his white wattles against his black throat ... look ... on the tip of that 
red gum. Can you see him? A little larger than a blackbird ... his feathers are 
quite iridescent. He has a wonderful variety of notes. You must hear a bell-bird 
too, only to get their sweetest song you want to hear it chiming over the waters 
of a mountain-pass, or in the bush at mating-time.” 


Sarah looked through the pantry window as she put the left-overs in the 
refrigerator, and saw Elaine, small, dainty, exquisite, her face lifted in rapture 
towards the tui. The line of her throat was perfect, her profile enchanting. 
Sarah’s eyes went to Grant, who wasn’t watching the bird. His eyes were on 
Elaine, and his expression was one Sarah had never before seen. 


Within three days Elaine was staying up at the homestead. She had done it 
very cleverly. Mrs. Mac had overheard. She’d said: 


“T’m loving every moment of being here, except that I feel I’m crowding them 


at the cottage. I don’t think Sarah really likes sharing a room with Pauline. And 
then, of course, Sarah—” 


She had hesitated. Grant said, “Sarah what?” 


Elaine had spread her hands out. “No, Grant. I was speaking without 
thinking.” 


“T detest half-finished sentences, Elaine. What were you saying?” 
Elaine gave in with the gesture of surrendering to a big, masterful man. 


“Well, Sarah has always given me the impression of preferring her own 
company.” 


Very clever, sniffed Mrs. Mac to herself. Grant had said, “I’ve been thinking 
much the same thing. Why not move over here? We’ve so many rooms. You 
could have one with a dormer window. It looks right out to sea. A very faraway 
glimpse, of course. I’m sure Mrs. Mac would be only too delighted to have 
you.” 


Mrs. Mac sniffed again. Would I now? Really, men were the limit. She gave a 
vicious swipe at the banister with her lambswool duster that Sarah had 
contrived. Then she disciplined herself into looking gracious and hospitable 
when Grant came out to tell her the news. 


Yes, Elaine was clever all right. She made no pretence of being useful. No 


faded slacks and T shirts for Elaine, feeding calves and poultry. No peeling of 


potatoes, or gathering of eggs. No kneeling and digging out weeds with garden 
forks. 


She said to Grant, “New Zealand women work hard, don’t they? I mean so 
few have help in the house—in fact many of them lend a hand outdoors ... it 


doesn’t seem fitting.” 
Grant frowned. “It’s often a necessity.” 
Elaine waved her ringed hands. “I think it’s an admission of inefficiency.” 
“What?” Grant’s puzzlement was complete. “How?” 


“T’m certain efficient help could be found, if a woman really gave her mind to 
finding and training and keeping paid help. Of course I’m used to hiring staff in 
my position ... I’m sure if I was a New Zealand housewife, I’d achieve that first 
of all. 


“The first essential of wifehood ... after all, men don’t marry for 
housekeepers, yet they so often find, it seems to me, that the gay companion 
they looked for simply turns into a drudge, going down to the sheds, cooking for 
shearers, until in time he finds his house becoming slovenly ... no variety in the 
meals, the wife with no time to prepare anything except cold mutton, salad, and 
potatoes. 


“Life here could be run on the same lines as some of the beautiful estates in 
England. One could do it, suppose one had to import staff from England to 
achieve it. Imagine how different it would be for a man coming home to a wife 
always changed for dinner, ready to divert him, to be civilized, to entertain.” 


“You interest me, Elaine,” said Grant, “you interest me greatly. I’ve never met 
up with anyone with quite your ideas before.” 


He thought suddenly of Sarah. Sarah carting manure from the sites for her 
garden, digging trenches to irrigate it scientifically, Sarah hot and untidy, 
bending over trays of loaves, riding Russetty bareback over a paddock in the 
dewy morn, helping Wiremu put sheep through the foot-rot troughs, changing a 
tire on the Austin rather than interrupt the men with their work... 


The spring had gone out of Sarah’s step. She thought the time would never go 


until Elaine’s visit would come to an end. The ache in her heart had become a 
permanent one; for the first time in all her twenty-four years she felt life was 
drab. 


Even though the first weeks at the farm had been full of distrust and enmity, 
they had still been stimulating. Out of all that turmoil and antagonism had come 
something approaching friendship or but what was the use of thinking along 
those lines? All Grant’s doubts were being revived now with the sly hints Elaine 
dropped, the two-edged meanings, the way she accentuated Sarah’s good 
fortune in having the share of the estate left to her. 


Sarah felt that it was only too evident why Elaine had come all the way from 
Australia, ostensibly to see her. It had sprung out of the letters she and Grant 
had written to each other, no doubt, and the chagrin that Elaine had suffered 
when Duncan Alexander had resisted her. 


He’d said to Sarah, “Cloying, isn’t she? And clinging?” He had chuckled. 
“And with an eye, both eyes, to the main chance. She hasn’t a hope. My wife 
was such a fine woman, a real pal, full of fun, sincere, lovable. She spoiled me 
for anyone else ... that side of my life was so entirely satisfying that I can live 
on the memory of it for the rest of the time I must spend without her. Having 
known the best, I’m not likely to be taken in by yon cheap woman ... looking for 
a rich husband, preferably elderly. My wife was like you, Sarah. I wish she 
could have known you.” 


Elaine had been furious at the friendship between Sarah and Duncan, 
something that was as healthy as the relationship between an uncle and 
favourite niece. Then Duncan and Sarah’s stepfather had recognized each other 
for kindred spirits as soon as they met. Duncan had even suggested to Father 
that the whole family might come out to New Zealand some time. 


“Plenty of vacant parishes,” he had said, “and a fine chance educationally for 
the youngsters.” Sarah thought how different it might have been meeting Grant 
under those circumstances. 


Mrs. Mac was quite outspoken to Sarah about her dislike of Elaine. Sarah was 


apologetic. 
“T feel it’s imposing on you, having her here—” 


“Och, don’t fash yourself, lass. It was no doing of yours. Yon besom made all 


the running. Now don’t pretend with me that she’s a real friend. You need feel 
no responsibility for that one whatever. If you’d not been so kind-’earted you’d 
have sent her a cable ‘Impossible to have you.’ Though I guess she would have 
wormed herself in, just the same. It’s not you she’s interested in, but a wealthy 
colonial. She’s the sort women’d see through in a tick ... but men ... I’ve always 
liked the menfolk, but they make me sore impatient sometimes. They haven’t 
the sense they were born with!” Sarah knew the old stab at the heart. This added 
up to the fact that Mrs. Mac too feared that Grant was falling for Elaine. 


“Oh, well, no doubt the time will get over. I don’t mind admitting she can’t go 
too soon for me.” She added, almost to herself, “If she goes!” 


Sarah went into the pantry to get her oatcakes and fruit loaf. She brushed a 
hand over her eyes. So Mrs. Mac too was afraid Elaine might become mistress 
of Challowsford. 


Despite the heat Sarah suddenly felt cold. Not only for herself. If Grant should 
marry Elaine, Sarah would fight that battle herself. Even if it robbed life of all 
its joy, she would right it, triumph over herself—but in spite of all living here 
meant to the children, she knew with an intolerable weight of inner despair that 
she could never stay on at Challowsford. 


For the first time in her life real loneliness descended upon Sarah. Not even as 
a young probationer, in London, with all England, Scotland, and the Pentland 
Firth separating her from her loved ones, had she known loneliness like this. 


But then she had not known the world held Grant. True, wasn’t it, that once 
love entered your life, you never belonged to yourself again. 


Meanwhile, in front of Grant, Sarah tried to play the part of the friend, 


anxious that a visitor should have a good time, and see as much of the country 
as possible. So at weekends they went for many trips. 


But this had been Sarah’s day off. They came back to Challowsford in the late 
afternoon. Sarah had tried to manufacture an excuse for staying home, but 
thanks to Grant had failed. Sarah had thought resentfully: he’s just making me 
do my duty by Elaine. 


They had gone north to Kaikoura to show Elaine some of the coast. It ought to 
have been a day to remember, full of sunshine and sea breezes, the sound of 
birds calling, cicadas chirring, bush sweeping down to the bays from dizzy 
heights, air like wine ... but all through the hours Sarah had been conscious of 
the irritant of Elaine’s presence, aware that in everything she said and did, 
Elaine had purpose ... and that purpose to belittle and disparage Sarah. 


For once Sarah was defenceless against it. When she fought back with Grant it 
was clean fighting, thrust and parry and stab. She couldn’t use Elaine’s 
weapons, had no use for subtlety, for innuendo and malice disguised under 
honeyed phrases. When she was blunt and forthright, as she preferred to be, she 
was aware that she was showing up badly against Elaine’s apparent sweetness. 


If only Mrs. Mac had come! But she’d been decided. “No, lass, I’ve more than 
enough of her as it is. God forbid I should spend longer in her company than I 
must. I’ll be downright glad to have the house to myself. I only hope Grant’s got 
the sense not to—” 


“Not to what?” asked Sarah, chill at her heart again. 


“Not to get tied up with her in any way. He’s so sensible in all things other 
than women ... first that synthetic blonde ... then this one with a synthetic 
heart!” She paused, looked amused and added, “My word! I’m getting quite 
witty, but I daresay having a woman like that about the house would sharpen 
anyone’s wits, not to say their temper!” 


Sarah had to laugh. 


The housekeeper went on, “She’ll go too far one of these days ... I hope. I 
heard her last night telling Grant this house could be done over till he wouldn’t 
know it. Painted pink, she said! Give it a continental air. Said if the wall with 
the french windows was taken out altogether, and the porch extended to make a 
loggia, with pillars and wrought-iron work and Swedish wood tables and what- 
not, we’d not know it. She’ll overstep the mark yet. Grant’s the mahogany and 
carpet kind.” But Sarah hadn’t been so sure. 


Today had convinced Sarah as never before that she was no match for Elaine, 
and that if Grant championed any cause it would be Elaine’s. Cause? What had 
put that word into her mind? Did Elaine have a cause? Sarah’s mind 
immediately supplied the answer. Oh, yes, Elaine’s cause was always the 
furthering of Elaine’s own interests... 


It was with a heavy heart that Sarah came back to the homestead. 
As they came through the back gate they noticed a cage on the grass. 


Grant bent over it curiously. “Oh, a casualty.” They all looked. It was a 
hedgehog, rather gory about the snout. It was panting a little, but had evidently 
recovered enough to drink some bread and milk out of a saucer. 


“T get it,” said Grant. “Pauline has been doing a spot of rescue work.” 


Elaine shuddered delicately. “Aren’t they revolting? Especially that one—it 
would be much better if it was destroyed, and the sooner the better.” 


“Oh, no.” Grant was most emphatic. “Lots of folk destroy animals who could 
be saved—either to save themselves bother, or because they don’t like having 
their pity stirred, and say they’ll put it out of its misery. Sentiment gone 
haywire, I think.” 


For once Elaine missed her cue. “But in the case of vermin, why bother? I 
mean the wretched things are no earthly use—they have to be destroyed, don’t 
they? They’re just pests.” 


Sarah thought of the times she had seen Grant fishing hedgehogs carefully out 
of the pit beneath the cattle-stops, reviving them with bread and milk, bestowing 
them safely under a friendly hedge. 


“Indeed they’re not,” said Grant, and Sarah noticed with inward satisfaction 
that the tone Grant usually employed towards Elaine was definitely missing. 
“Why, they are of great benefit to us, they help us to keep down the grass grubs. 
They just about live on what we call night-bees ... those hard-backed brown 
flying beetles that are one stage of the grass grub life cycle.” 


“Aren’t you clever, Grant, knowing about things like that.” Elaine wrinkled 
her brow. “But how would you know?” 


“Oh, Sarah and I were interested. It justified our defence of hedgehogs, you 
see ... and we were lucky enough to find a hedgehog’s vomit once and proved 
our case.” 


Elaine gave a disgusted shriek. “Grant, how can you! I’m squeamish. I can’t 
bear thinking about such things. It’s different for Sarah, she’s used to them.” 


“Yes,” agreed Sarah equably. “Hospital life is mainly little bowls and bed- 
pans.” 


Elaine spread her hands out in a deprecating gesture. 


“Darling, don’t, don’t. Too, too crude. How can you? I’m afraid I’m... well ... 
more sensitive. I shudder at the thought.” 


She smiled up at Grant, emphasizing her daintiness, her fragile femininity. 
“Yes,” he said slowly, “I can’t quite see you delivering twins single-handed.” 


Above Elaine’s head his eyes met Sarah’s squarely. The door opened and 
Pauline rushed out. Pauline had blood on her linen pinafore frock, but that 
wasn’t what they gazed at. It was at her face. It was quite lopsided, and one eye 


was a rich purple. 
“Ye gods!” said Grant. “What a shiner! Where in the world did you get that?” 
He and Sarah both knew before she answered: “Rescuing the hedgehog.” 
“From what?” asked Grant. 


“From some boys. They were using it as a target for throwing stones. They 
wouldn’t stop when I asked them to.” 


Grant added for her, “So you pitched in, boots and all?” 


Sarah realized how little Elaine understood Grant, his immense compassion 
for animals who were hurt or misused, when she said: 


“That child needs taking in hand, Sarah. She’ll grow into a horror. Fisticuffs! 
What would your mother have said?” 


Sarah’s eye’s danced. “She’d have been with Pauline all the way. She once 
had a tooth knocked out herself rescuing a kitten from some hooligans.” 


“Good for her,” said Grant. “Much better to have a gap than the 
uncomfortable remembrance of having gone by on the other side. Come on, 
Pauline, we’ll get a bit of steak out of the fridge to put on that eye.” 


Only Sarah caught the malicious gleam in Elaine’s eye as Grant shepherded 
Pauline ahead of him into the house. Elaine couldn’t take a setback like that. 


After tea Elaine said to Sarah confidentially, “By the way, Sarah ... you seem 
impervious to hints ... Grant is hoping to have me to himself tonight. Time is so 
scarce, he feels. So, since you seem to need plain speaking, I thought I’d tell 
you he’s hoping you’ll take the children over home and give us a chance.” 


Grant had said, “Any plans for tonight, Sarah?” Sarah’s face burned now. She 


said quietly, “Thank you for telling me. I did try to get out of coming today, but 
Grant made a point of it.” 


Elaine shrugged. “Oh, you know how it is with Grant, he can’t bear to hurt a 
fly, but you do try him, you know, Sarah.” 


Sarah said, “Then he shouldn’t be so hypocritical. I could have done with the 
day at home. He made me feel I’d be churlish to refuse. 


Elaine said smoothly, “Well, now that you know it really is, you’ll be tactful, 
won’t you?” 


Sarah turned away, called Pauline and Rory, said goodnight in the kitchen to 
Mrs. Mac and went over to the cottage. 


CHAPTER TEN 


SHE FELT depressed for some days. She told herself it was the weather, sultry, 
with clouds scattering and massing over the hills. The colors of the landscape 
were so bright they hurt the eyes. Brassy skies, burning gold of ripened wheat 
and oats, sun-scorched paddocks, flaming gorse and broom, tussocky hills so 
yellow one longed for the green pastures of fair England. Hills and plains alike 
shimmered in a succession of heat-waves, and the thermometer soared into the 
nineties ... 


All day it had been oppressive, still, with clouds gathering in the south-west. 
Sarah was assailed by sudden homesickness, a longing for the salt-laden cold 
winds of Orkney ... for mist and rain, gentle against one’s face, for gulls crying, 
and spindrift and the feel of brine on one’s lips. 


It wasn’t till after sunset that the storm broke. Sarah still felt restless. 


She said to the children, “Mind if I go out for a walk in the rain? It’s been so 
stuffy today. Pll not be long. When you’ve done your homework, go to bed to 
read. I’ll give you your supper when I get back.” 


She’d not been gone more than ten minutes when there was a tap at the door 
and Grant walked in. He’d brought over a chicken, neatly trussed. 


“Where’s your sister?” he asked from the doorway, water streaming from his 
macintosh. 


They spoke as one. “Out for a walk.” 


Grant’s amazement made them laugh. “For a walk? On a night like this?” 


Rory grinned. “You don’t know Sarah very well, Grant. We lived on Orkney, 
remember. Wind and rain and mist most of the time. When it was like this, and 
we knew the fishing fleet would be putting back, Dad and Sarah always went to 
watch for them, if she was home. 


“They were Dad’s parishioners, you see. When they saw the boats they always 
went down to the quay. Dad would have gone down when they put out, you 
know. To give them his blessing, to wish them godspeed and a safe return. So he 
had to be there when they came home. Unless he’d gone with them, of course.” 


Grant looked at Rory’s attractively freckled face under the thick thatch of 
tawny hair. What had the boy said? ... You don’t know Sarah very well. How 
true was it? He had imagined her very clearly on a luxury liner, at the Captain’s 
table, or starched and efficient in a London hospital, being all in all to wealthy 
patients ... It didn’t quite tie up with a tomboyish lass on windswept crags, 
hobnobbing with fisherfolk, the minister’s daughter, sharing in his care, of his 
flock, helping him in his pastoral duties. That was a Sarah he didn’t know. 


He gave Pauline the fowl, neatly wrapped in polythene. 


“Put it in the fridge. I’ll see if I can find Sarah. I like walking in the rain too. 


That’s why I came out ... the atmosphere in the house was suddenly too 
confining. Any idea where she would go?” 


“Up to Windy Crag, I suppose. You can see the sea from there in the 
daylight.” 


“Windy Crag? Where do you mean?” 


“Up back. That great outcrop of rock. Right above the poplars, past the old sod 
hut. There was a Windy Crag at home, that’s why Sarah called it that.” 


Grant turned into the night, marvelling that any woman would venture out in 
it. Not Elaine; she was too dainty, a Dresden shepherdess. He thought of Elaine 
as he’d left her, deep in an armchair, dressed in glowing carnation velvet, low- 


cut, revealing, womanly. 


The wind buffeted him as he climbed, but there was something exhilarating in 
it. Despite the constant rain the night was far from black; a fitful moon peered 
out now and then from behind the clouds. The ground was slippery, treacherous. 


He could see Sarah now, braced against the elements, looking out towards the 
sea that wasn’t visible, her face uplifted a little: She ought to have looked 
ludicrous. She was wearing a stiff oil slicker of his own that he’d given her to 
wear back to the cottage one rare wet day, and she had a sou-wester of Rory’s 
pulled over her hair, and Rory’s boots on. 


She jumped as he spoke her name. 


“Why, Grant ... what brings you here?” 


He smiled, “You, Grace Darling.” 


Sarah thought, heart racing, if only he’d come because he cared. He probably 
thinks I’m foolhardy to come out on a night like this ... he’ll scold in a moment. 


She said hastily, “Grant, I don’t want to go back yet. I want my fill of this. I’ve 
loved this spell of glorious weather. New Zealand has a marvellous climate and I 
appreciate it to the full, but sometimes I long for the rain on my face, a cold 
wind to struggle against.” 


Grant looked down on her. No glamour here. Even her hair looked dark, 
plastered in witch-locks against her cheek and neck. 


“I don’t want to go in myself ...” He grinned. “You’ve not got a monopoly of 


Orcadian blood, you know. My grandmother—Duncan’s mother—was an 
Orcadian—a Flett by name. Sometimes on a night like this Duncan and I would 
get out the old truck and go down to the sea to watch the waves crashing on the 
rocks. It’s too late tonight for the youngsters, but some time in winter, when it’s 
dark earlier, and it storms, we’ll do just that, the four of us.” 


The four of us. Not the five of us. Not Elaine. Sarah felt her heart lift. 


Sarah said softly, because the words, with their sense of comradeship, were 
balm to her heart, “I’d like that, Grant. Your uncle liked it, I know. I had a 
week’s holiday up there when he was there. I went up with him, motoring 
through Scotland. He loved Orkney. He and I spent a lot of time out in our 
dinghy, around the coast. The weather for the most part was kind that week.” 


They were standing braced against the strength of the storm. Grant slipped an 
arm about Sarah’s shoulders to steady her. 


“A dinghy? Did Duncan learn to row? I never remember him handling a boat 
of any kind.” 


She shook her head. “No, I rowed him. I’ve rowed since I was a child.” 


Grant turned her around to face him, his fingers gripping her upper arms in a 
curious way. 


Sarah looked up at him, rivulets of water running down her face. “What you 
doing, Grant?” She caught the gleam of white teeth as he smiled. “Feeling for 
your muscles. You’re so slim, Sarah. You don’t look as if you could row a boat 
on the open set, but you can ... your muscles are like whipcord.” 


An odd sort of a compliment. Not one Elaine would have appreciated. But 
Sarah felt comforted. At least with Grant here, saying odd but companionable 
things, she didn’t have to torture herself imagining him in the intimacy of 
Challowsford, with Elaine, claws sheathed, purring. Grant was here beside her, 
broad, strong, dear... 


Here in the heart of the storm Sarah knew not only her usual exhilaration and 
zest, but a curious peacefulness, a sense of refuge. Beneath them the trees lashed 
and bent, far out beyond the range of sight, the Pacific roared and tumbled, 
belying its name. Behind them reared the mighty rock that was so like Windy 
Crag at home. 


Grant said, “There’s a hollow at the back of this. Have you noticed it? Let’s 
take shelter there for a few moments, then you’re going back to have a steaming 
hot bath and go to bed.” 


He led her around. The niche was only big enough for two, but it had a rough 
ledge at the back that afforded a seat for them. Grant kept his arm about her as 
naturally as he would have kept it about Pauline. They sat in silence for a while, 


then Grant said, “Homesick tonight, were you?” 


Sarah nodded. He continued: “You bottle things up too much, Sarah. You’re 
afraid to let the youngsters know when a nostalgic mood takes you, aren’t you? 
In case it makes them homesick in turn. But you need to tell someone ... why not 
me?” 


Sarah could scarcely believe this was happening to her. Here she was, but on 
the wind-battered hillside, snug in the curve of Grant’s arm, her face against his 
wet coat, and he was being ... being ... well, all any woman could wish at such a 
moment, comforting, companionable, understanding. 


Grant said, “You and your stepfather were great pals, weren’t you? Rather 
rare, a relationship like that, I should imagine. Were you never jealous of him 
when he first married your mother?” 


“No. You see, I met him before my mother did. He was the new minister in the 
parish. I was eight, I got stuck on a cliff I was climbing. Couldn’t go up or 
down. Roderick Rendall and his session clerk were out tramping and saw me. 
Roderick climbed up to me while the other man went for help. They got us up 
with ropes. Father bound me to him. He took the knocks and scrapings as they 
hauled us up. 


“Mother and he—well, it was love at first sight. They were married three 
months later. I felt they’d done it purely and solely to make life heaven for me. I 
adored Father. We loved the same things ... the hills, the sea, bird-watching, 
books, the stars. Father had a passion for astronomy. He taught me all I know. I 
often think how he’d have loved these southern stars.” 


They looked up. The storm was over. The rain had ceased. The clouds were 
scudding before the wind, it swept them away from the moon. Stars glimmered. 


“The storm is over,” said Grant, “and so is your spell of homesickness. You’re 
going home to that bath right now.” 


He drew her to her feet. Together they descended the hill. She was surprised 
when Grant came in with her. He grinned, said, “For once I’m not the ogre in 
your life, but the elder brother. Not even a cross-grained partner. I’m going to 
see you take care of yourself. You must think of your responsibilities ... all those 
babies that won’t be born without you!” 


Sarah giggled, pushing the wet hair back from her eyes. 


“You’re completely mad!” she said. “As a farmer you ought to know birth 
isn’t a function that can be stopped.” 


Grant dropped their wet slickers on the floor, went into the bathroom, turned 
the taps on, came out with a couple of towels and proceeded to towel her hair 
vigorously. 


Sarah protested. “Pll do it myself. In the bathroom. Whatever must I look 
like?” 


“The eternal feminine!” said Grant censoriously. “To be quite candid, Miss 
Isbister, you look a ticket.” He went on rubbing. Presently he threw the towel 
down. “Now, get your dressing-gown and nightie or pyjamas, or what have you, 
and into the bath with you. While you’re having your tub I’ll make supper. P1 
give it to you on a tray, the kids too.” 


Sarah had the delightful feeling of being cared for, after a long time in which 
she had done all the caring, fought everyone’s battles, solved everyone’s 
problems. 


Sarah took a look at the nightdress beneath her pillow, a flimsy thing in 


primrose, and decided against it. Too glamorous by far. She picked out a plain 
blue demure-looking cotton plisse one with white embroidery on the neck and 
puffed sleeves. 


She left her face devoid of make-up, shining and pink from the bath, but 
brushed her hair till it shone. It curled up in innumerable tendrils about her brow 
and ears. 


“What a nice, wholesome, clean little girl you look,” approved Grant, coming 
into her room through Pauline’s room with a tray with an immense stack of 
buttered toast, spread with vegemite and toasted cheese, and the coffee 
percolator. 


He’d given Pauline and Rory a tray each, but this one had two cups on it. He 
put the tray in front of her, and sat down on the edge of the bed. 


“Tsn’t it a good thing Pauline’s room is off this? She makes a good chaperone. 
Makes sure conventions are observed.” 


Pauline, her mouth full of toast, watching them asked, “What’s chaperone? 
What are conventions?” 


Grant waved an impatient hand. “Oh, you know ... hard to explain ... they’re 
daft anyway.” He added to Sarah, “What ears that child has!” 


Pauline swallowed and said triumphantly, “I know. You mean if I wasn’t here, 
it wouldn’t be at all the thing for Sarah to be entertaining you in her bedroom.” 


Grant replied, “Well, what did you ask me for? Now shut up, Paul, eating is a 
serious business.” 


Sarah leaned back against her pillows and sighed with sheer contentment. She 
finally put down her coffee cup. She looked up at him. 


“Thank you, Grant, for a magic moment or two. I could almost imagine it was 


Father fussing about me again.” 
She said it softly so Pauline should not hear. 


Grant looked at her. “You said once Pauline had a father fixation. Perhaps you 
have too. I can assure you it’s not a stepfatherly feeling I have towards you.” He 
picked up the tray. Sarah felt a pulse start beating in her throat. 


She took hold of herself mentally. Don’t be a fool. He said just before your 
bath he’d be your elder brother ... that’s all he means. 


So she smiled, said: “Thank you ... Big Brother.” 


“Well,” he said, “I must be getting back, or Elaine and Mrs. Mac will be 
wondering where I’ve vanished to.” 


Sarah said vaguely, “Yes, and Elaine hasn’t much longer before she goes to 
Mount Cook, though she wants to come back for a few days after the trip.” 


Grant looked at her suddenly. “Sarah, has it ever occurred to you that Elaine 


might stay in New Zealand?” 


Sarah’s eyes widened. She couldn’t hide the dismay that leaped into them. She 
felt physically sick. Was he telling her that he—that he and Elaine— 


“What do you mean, Grant?” 


“T think you know what I mean, all right. But a man can’t say any more than 
that at this stage, can he, Sarah? It wouldn’t be the thing.” 


Sarah swallowed. “No, I suppose not.” 


What did he mean? That he was sure of his own feelings, but not of Elaine’s? 
He need not worry there. 


He smiled at her. “Well, goodnight, partner.” 
It was the first time he had said partner without a sneer. 


Sarah called goodnight to Rory and Pauline and turned her face into her 
pillow. That was why Grant had been so mellow, so understanding, tonight. He 
was in love, and softened towards her. And perhaps he feels safe with me now. 
And during the storm she had dared to hope that ... Sarah locked the door on her 
dreams. 


It was two days later that Grant came across to the cottage, the Christchurch 
Star in his hands. “Have you seen the paper tonight yet, Sarah?” 


“No.” 

Something in his tone jerked Sarah to an awareness that he was looking grave. 
“Anything wrong?” 

“Just that you did say you nursed at Martford, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. What is it? Has there been a fire?” 


“No, but you remember the plane that was lost in the Pacific? Someone from 
Martford’s was aboard her. I thought I’d rather tell you than have you read it.” 


Sarah’s voice was carefully calm. 
“Who?” 


“The matron, At least, the former matron ... just retired. It was a pleasure 


cruise, remember. They’ve just released the names. A Miss Ruth Devonley.” 


Sarah was very still. Matron had been more than just a figurehead, a 


disciplinarian. It was to Matron Sarah had gone in the black moment when she 
had received word that her parents had been killed. Matron who had seen to it 
that she spent hours at Duncan’s bedside. Matron who had arranged all day duty 
for her till she came away, so that the children would not be alone at night. 


Matron had said she was going to take a tour of the South Seas, which had 
always fascinated her, when she retired. Sarah could picture her setting out, 
immaculate, charming, with no hint in her schooled features of the sense of 
adventure in her heart. Sarah hoped she’d seen something of the wonders of it 
all before the plane had dived into the sea. There had been an S O S cut off 
before any hint of the plane’s position had been given. The route she had been 
following was still being searched. But in those leagues of ocean ... 


Elaine came over later in the evening, tendered insincere sympathy, told Sarah 
when she was going back to the homestead, that she had managed to extend her 
leave, and postpone her Mount Cook trip for a week or two longer. 


“T feel I need more time here.” 
Sarah didn’t ask why. 


“And of course, Grant didn’t want me to go so soon. In fact, he doesn’t want 
me to take the trip to Mount Cook at all. He said there may be other chances of 
seeing it.” 


Again Sarah made no comment. There wouldn’t be other chances if Elaine left 
for England when her booking was due. It must mean Grant thought Elaine 
would not go home in the end. What did that mean—the uncertainty? That 
Elaine was playing the game of hard-to-get? 


Two nights later Grant came over to the cottage with a newspaper, but this 
time he was running, waving it. He burst in. Sarah was making pastry. 


He caught hold of her. “Sarah ... what do you think? They’re all safe ... your 
matron, the crew, all the passengers. Look ... the pilot made a perfect landing on 
an uninhabited island, somewhere near the Raratongan group, well off his 


course. There’s a marvellous write-up here about it. Mostly about your Matron. 
Listen: ‘Great tributes were paid to Matron Devonley. A crew member said they 
were organized within an inch of their lives. He vowed Miss Devonley was 
disappointed they were taken off so soon. The island was well stocked with 
coconuts, tropical fruits, there were running streams, plenty of shelter, and fish 
in abundance. The children in the party have had the time of their lives. They 
were very concerned about the anxiety their families must be suffering, of 
course, and they worked without pause to get the wireless in going order again, 
but all of them vowed it was shipwreck de luxe.’ I couldn’t get over here fast 
enough to tell you, Sarah.” 


Sarah was delighted. 


Grant went on: “They’re bringing them to Harewood the day after tomorrow. 
It says ‘Already several Christchurch citizens have offered hospitality.’ Sarah, 
say we go down to Harewood, and bring your Matron back here? I suppose that 
eventually they’ll arrange their tour again, but I guess they’ ll be free agents for a 
while.” 


Sarah nodded. “The day after tomorrow is my day off, anyway. I would 
appreciate it, Grant.” 


Naturally Elaine came with them, but even that couldn’t cloud Sarah’s delight, 
or overshadow the evident thrill Miss Devonley got when she came across the 
tarmac to see Sarah standing there. 


Ruth Devonley was certainly a charming woman. Poor Elaine felt eclipsed. 
They had to wait a while until the reporters and photographers were satisfied, 
then at last they took the road to Cheviot. 


Sarah was intrigued. Certainly Matron had never been stiff and starchy out of 
uniform, but there was a glow behind all this that puzzled Sarah. Matron looked 
ten years younger. It could be just the shedding of the responsibility of 
Martford’s, or the unexpected glamor of being cast on a desert island, but... 
Sarah was sure there was something to account for the sparkle in her eye, the 
dreaminess that had never been a part of the Matron of Martford’s. 


She insisted on staying at the cottage, not the homestead, but they spent the 
evenings up at the big house, something that suited Elaine not at all. 


Matron had been with them just four days when she got a toll call from 
Auckland. It was her voice, the tender tone in it more than what she said, that 
gave her away to Sarah. Matron was in love. 


Matron put the phone down, came in search of Sarah, who’d gone outside so 
Matron could have privacy. Matron’s eyes were shining. She spoke completely 
without embarrassment. 


“Sarah, that was John Eastwood ... the man I should have married years ago. 
Pd not heard of him for thirty odd years, except that I knew he’d gone out to 
some territory in the Pacific. He was Medical Officer there. He—he never 
married. He saw my name in the crash list, then word of us being found. We got 
the wireless going, and simply radioed our location, you know. It was like a 
film. They sent a cutter for us. 


“They beached it perfectly, and came wading ashore through the shallows. We 
came running to them ... and there was John. I’ve heard of people being unable 
to believe their eyes, but it was my first experience of such a thing. I acted like a 
teenager, Sarah. I said. ‘John, it can’t be true, can it? It can’t be true ... it isn’t 
you?” 


“And what did he say?” Sarah was starry-eyed. Matron hesitated. Sarah shook 
her hand. “Now, please don’t disappoint me. Tell me!” 


Matron laughed. “All right... but it’s for your ears alone. Don’t you dare write 
and tell anyone at Martford’s. He said, ‘of course it’s me, Ruth. Don’t you know 
that journeys end in lovers’ meeting?” 


“And he’s followed you to New Zealand?” 


“Yes. He had to wind up things over there. Just temporarily, I mean. We’re 
going back.” 


“You mean ... married?” 


“Just that, Sarah. John is getting a special licence. He is coming down from 


Auckland in a car he’s just bought. He’ll cross to Picton and come down here. 
We’ll be married in Christchurch, I suppose, and have a honeymoon touring the 


South Island. I still can’t believe it, Sarah, but telling you is making it come 
true.” 


Yes, Elaine was somewhat overshadowed for a day or two. Sarah got leave 
from the nursing home and rushed Matron off to the city for some urgent 
shopping, Grant lending her the big car. 


He also shepherded everyone over to the cottage when he saw the dust of John 
Eastwood’s car coming towards Challowsford, making sure the two of them met 
alone. Sometimes Sarah found herself wishing he wasn’t so thoughtful, so kind. 
It only made it harder. 


John Eastwood was asked to stay at the homestead. By the end of the evening, 
he had decided he would be married in Cheviot. Grant rang up the minister, who 
came out immediately. 


So two days later they were married in the lovely little stone Presbyterian 


church in Cheviot, with the quiet New Zealand hills keeping watch over the tiny 
township. 


They had asked Sarah and Grant to stand with them at the altar. It gave Sarah 
the oddest feeling This was the second time she had been linked with her 
reluctant partner in a ceremony ... the other had been the baptism of the Granger 
twins in the Anglican church. 


Elaine wasn’t there. She’d gone to Christchurch by the bus. To have her hair 
set, she had said. Sarah realized Elaine was tired of the fuss over this middle- 
aged romance. But Sarah envied Matron, envied her the look in John 
Eastwood’s eyes as he placed the ring upon his bride’s finger. 


Back to Challowsford where Mrs. Mac had excelled herself in turning on a 
wedding feast at very short notice. Then together Sarah and Grant stood at the 
cattle-stops, waving goodbye. Sarah’s eyes were wet. 


“What a wonderful wedding,” said Grant. “No fuss, no flummery. No 
photographers. It made the ceremony stand out, didn’t it? Sarah, why had they 
parted all those years ago?” 


“They’d got off to a bad start. All sorts of complications. And their pride got 
in the way. So Matron said.” 


“What a pity. They’ve found happiness now, but they could have had a family 
growing up around them, have had years of memories. All for the small price of 
sinking one’s pride ... of asking for the truth. What a pity to let 
misunderstanding flourish.” 


Sarah found she was holding her breath. 


Then Grant said abruptly, “You said once you didn’t know if Elaine was a 
widow or not. Has she told you since she came here? I’d like to know.” 


He’d like to know ... a pity to let misunderstandings flourish ... to ask for the 
truth ... 


Sarah said, her eyes on the ground, “If you want to know, Grant, there’s only 
one person to tell you ... and that’s Elaine herself.” 


“You’re right, of course,” he said, and walked back with her to the house. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SOMEHOW THE days wore on towards the date of Elaine’s departure for the great 
mountain ... Aoarangi the Maoris called it ... the Cloud-piercer. If only Elaine 
had been going back to England ... but this was only a respite. She would be 
back. 


Sarah threw herself into her work, filled every moment to the brim, and even at 
night, when the children had gone to bed, she baked, ironed, mended, prepared 
their meals for the next day. 


Then, all tasks ended, she would sit down to eat her solitary supper, and pick 
up a book so that she could still keep her thoughts at bay. Sometimes she would 
think about the story she was reading ... yes, but even if these characters have 
their problems, their misunderstandings, you know it will all come right at the 
last ... the misunderstandings will be cleared up, the problems solved ... mine 
can’t be. 


I did take half the estate, and that is something that will always be between us. 
It’s an impossible situation ... and even if it could be surmounted, there’s Elaine. 
If Grant loves her ... 


Grant stopped Sarah on the last Friday morning before Elaine was to leave, as 
she drove away to the hospital. He put an elbow on the hood of the Austin and 
looked down on her, his checked shirt open at his muscular throat, the 
atmosphere of the farmyard and good tobacco about him. 


“You aren’t working this Saturday, are you, Sarah? How about a last picnic? I 
thought we’d take Elaine to the mineral springs at Hanmer. It’s an interesting 
place.” 


Sarah swallowed. She couldn’t stand another outing with Elaine. The less she 
saw Of her the better. And to have Elaine hinting afterwards that she had played 
gooseberry was more than she could bear. 


She said, “Sorry, Grant. Thanks for asking me, but I’m going over to Nancy’s. 
She’s having a crowd of visitors and finds it so hectic with the twins. I’ve 
promised to help her.” 


Sarah was amazed at herself. The lie had come so naturally. She’d ring Nancy 
up as soon as she got to the hospital. 


Grant’s brow was like a thundercloud. “I should have thought you’d have kept 
Saturday free—it’s Elaine’s last one here.” 


Sarah was suddenly impatient with it all, with herself, with Grant, with Elaine. 


She revved up the engine. “Don’t bother to try to sound disappointed, Grant, 
when it’s obvious that you and Elaine would rather be on your own. Three has 
always been a crowd.” 


For just a flash, her sapphire eyes blazed into his hazel ones. 


“Pm going, Grant. Look out ... Pm a demon for punctuality and you’ve 
delayed me already.” Grant hastily removed his elbow, the car shot away, he 
stood and watched it as it disappeared in a cloud of dust on the shingled road. 


He started to go to the barn, stopped in his tracks suddenly, changed his mind 
and went over to the house. 


He went straight to the phone. 


“Ts that you, Nancy? Look, Sarah’s just left, and I forgot to ask her about some 


arrangements for Saturday. I have an idea you and she had something cooked up 
for that afternoon, is that right?” 


Nancy sounded surprised. “Why, no, Grant. You must have been mistaken. 
We haven’t arranged anything.” 


“I must have been,” agreed Grant suavely. “That’s okay, then. Pl go ahead 
with these other arrangements. Thanks, Nan. Cheerio.” 


Nancy echoed “Cheerio,” replaced the phone, and switched on her washing 
machine. With a bit of luck she’d get these naps out before either baby woke. 
Funny about Sarah. 


Twenty minutes later the phone rang again. Sarah. 


“Nancy? Good, Nancy, be a pet and ask me over tomorrow. I want to use you 
as an excuse to dodge an unwelcome engagement. You will? Oh, you’re an 
angel: And, Nancy, if you happen to see Grant, don’t let on I wangled the 
invitation, will you?” Nancy opened her mouth to say, “But Grant has just 
rang,” then decided not to. Whatever stupid game these two were playing, she 
mustn’t put her foot in it, but try to find out what was wrong, and if possible put 
it right. 


That night Sarah was to have dinner at the homestead. Mrs. Mac insisted 
sometimes. She worried over Sarah. The girl’s face was much thinner than when 
she first came to Challowsford—she had smudgy shadows under her eyes too. 
She said as much to Grant now, as he scrubbed up at the basin on the verandah. 


“No wonder she looks thin and pale,” he said shortly. “She works too hard.” 


He looked up to see Elaine come round from the side verandah. Mrs. Mac 
went in with her bunch of mint. The less time she spent in that Madam’s 
company the better. 


Elaine said softly, so she shouldn’t be overheard, “She does work too hard ... 
it’s odd.” 


Grant said, “Why odd? Most nurses work hard.” 


Elaine agreed. “Yes ... most. Not Sarah. At least not the Sarah I knew.” 
Grant went on scrubbing his nails. “What do you mean exactly?” 


“There are always shirkers in every group of nurses. Sarah was one who went 
into it thinking it meant a becoming uniform, smoothing brows and holding 
hands ... and meeting people, people it might be advantageous to know.” 


Grant pulled out the plug, ran cold water over his hands. “Yet she passed all 
her exams, became a sister.” 


Elaine shrugged. “Oh, she’s brainy enough ... in fact, clever. Look where she’s 
got to. Not many nursing sisters find themselves the part owner of a sheep- 
station.” 


His eyes were keen, penetrating. “Then why does she work so hard now, when 
she has no need?” 


Elaine laughed. “Oh, Grant, dear ... it puzzled me too at first. But women are 
quicker at summing up a situation. That was the only way she could appeal to 
you. She deliberately set out to disabuse your mind of any idea that she was 
mercenary.” 


She paused, to let that sink in, since Grant appeared thoughtful. Then she 
added, “And she’s not above distorting the truth to serve her own ends too. 
Haven’t you found that out yet? Have you always found her strictly truthful, 
Grant?” 


He gave a short, unamused laugh. “No,” he said, “I’ve certainly not found 
Sarah strictly truthful. This conversation interests me. Go on, Elaine. This is 
most revealing.” 


There was a step on the porch. They’d not heard Sarah came along the path, 
nor seen her because that end of the verandah was screened with a tangle of 
clematis vines. They both swung round, Elaine looking triumphant, Grant guilty. 


Sarah didn’t have much, color, but her head was high, her step brisk. 


“Oh, hullo,” she said disarmingly. “I hope dinner’s nearly ready, I’m 
starving,”—and she preceded them into the kitchen where savoury odors greeted 
them from the casseroles Mrs. Mac was removing from the oven. 


Strange, then, that Sarah had to force herself to eat. Hard to find any taste in 
food when Grant’s voice kept echoing in her mind: “I’ve certainly not found 
Sarah strictly truthful.” 


That rather settled it, she thought. If, though all these months, Grant had not 
learned to trust her, she could not continue here. She would have to find some 
other way of providing for the youngsters. At the thought bleak despair settled 
upon her. When Elaine left for her tour perhaps she could think things out. Oh, 
Tuesday, come quickly. 


Sarah was on duty next Tuesday. Elaine could have caught a bus, but Grant 
was taking her to Christchurch. That was only to be expected. He was going to 
stay overnight and attend the Addington Market sale on the Wednesday. 


So Grant had said, though Sarah guessed that it was really to take Elaine to the 
theatre, and to see her safely on to the Mount Cook bus the next morning. 


In the Saturday night’s paper, Sarah saw a position advertised in Christchurch, 
and applied for it. A private hospital wanted extra staff, but not to live in. Salary 
and conditions sounded good. If Sarah could obtain a flat somewhere, they 
could still be together. It would mean the children starting new schools, but then 
Rory would be going to High School next year in any case, as a day boy, and 
children were adaptable. In years to come Rory could work on a farm, and 
perhaps eventually own one. 


If Pauline wanted to train as a vet, she would have to try for a bursary. Sarah 
told herself that time would solve all her problems. 


Elaine came across on the Monday night to say goodbye. 


“Grant and I are leaving so early tomorrow morning, Sarah. We’d like as much 
time in Christchurch together as possible. It’s practically impossible to be alone 
here.” She laughed. “Isn’t it strange? When first I introduced Duncan Alexander 
to you, little did I think that that meeting would change both our lives, bring us 


both to the southern hemisphere.” 


Sarah moistened her lips. “Oh, but it was really your job that brought you here. 
To Australia, anyway. The woolbuying expedition.” 


Elaine looked at her, the usually soft velvety eyes glittering and spiteful. 
“Tt won’t be my job that keeps me here.” 
Sarah said, “You mean—?” She couldn’t go on. 


Elaine laughed, her kitten face miserably mischievous again, the claws 
sheathed. “Darling, do I have to cross the t’s? You know perfectly well what I 
mean.” 


Sarah said calmly, because all of a sudden she knew she must know, for sure. 
“Do you mean you’re going to make Challowsford your home ... marry Grant?” 


Even as she said it, the thought of it pierced Sarah like a physical thing. Elaine 
at Challowsford ... Elaine modernizing the beautiful old homestead ... Elaine 
coming down to Grant at night, in glamorous clothes, Elaine presiding over 
Grant’s table, sneering at his concern for animals, eager to make him wring 
every penny from the soil ... Elaine gradually cheapening Grant’s ideals ... 
Elaine in possession of the big front bedroom with the double corner windows ... 
Grant sharing it with her ... 


Elaine said, in a confiding whisper. “Sarah, tell me, if I came here as Grant’s 
bride, what would you do?” 


Sarah drew a deep breath. She must appear natural, not give herself away. 


She said, “It won’t affect me, Elaine. I’m going in any case. I don’t want you 
to tell Grant. My arrangements are not complete yet. I intend to leave here 
without saying anything. He will be glad to have me go, but he’s so 
domineering, he will make things difficult. I intend to just go. I’m going to take 
a position, get a flat. Cut right away from Challowsford.” 


Elaine said, “You’re very wise. Do you mean you won’t leave an address?” 


“Yes. If there are any formalities, he can correspond with me through his 
solicitor. My bank will forward letters.” 


Elaine finally turned to go, then with a pretty impulsive gesture came back to 
Sarah. She put a hand on her arm. 


You—you won’t say anything to Grant, will you? I mean that he and I, that we 
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“That you’re going to marry him,” said Sarah bluntly. “No, not if you don’t 
want me to. But why?” 


Elaine hesitated. “Oh, you know how it is, Sarah ... just that men don’t talk so 
much about their affairs of the heart ... They think we do and feel embarrassed.” 


Sarah’s gaze was direct. “Doesn’t sound like Grant to me. He’s so direct. I 
should think he’d be quite open about it—and proud.” 


Elaine knew uneasiness. It was a feeble excuse. Then she smiled. 


“T’ll have to tell you what it really is, Sarah. You see, I’m waiting for my 
divorce to come through. I married a rotter when I was too young to know my 
own mind. Grant and I—well, we don’t want any hint of our attachment to get 
out in case it complicates things. So don’t let Grant have the slightest suspicion 
I’ve told you.” 


So that was it. Now Sarah understood. She felt a wave of distaste for the whole 


affair. Not against divorce as such—sometimes it was the only way out of an 
intolerable situation, but ... how far could Grant trust Elaine? 


She said quietly, “You’re secret is safe with me. And by the time you come 
back I shall be gone, I hope.” 


She stood at the window, watched Elaine go back to the homestead. She went 
outside and wandered around the garden she had restored, and tended so 
lovingly. It would fall into neglect again. She leaned upon the stone wall, gazed 
past the paddocks at the evening sky ... the outline of the rolling hills she loved 
so well, against the saffron of the sunset, and wondered if ever again, in all the 
empty years without Grant, she would find peace of heart, security, a home of 
the spirit. 


Grant came back from Christchurch looking very fit and happy. Why 
shouldn’t he? A man in love should look just like that. 


He came across to the cottage, whistling. “Sarah, Sarah, where are you?” 
“Yes, Grant?” 


“T’ve a piece of good news for you. You know you were wondering what to do 
about Rory’s High School education. Which one you could get him in at. Well, 
I’ve got him in at my old school ... St. Andrew’s Presbyterian College in 
Christchurch. They’ve a terrific waiting list, but they try to accommodate the 
sons of old boys if possible. I said I regarded Rory as my son, and that, coupled 
with the fact that his father was a Presbyterian minister, won the day. What’s the 
matter, Sarah? Why do you look like that? Aren’t you glad?” 


Sarah pulled herself together, said “Of course I’m glad—just—just a little 
touched you should go to all that bother.” 


He grinned boyishly, well pleased with himself. “I knew you’d be thrilled. 
Mrs. Mac’s tells me the children are at old Angus’s. Come on over to the house. 
Mrs. Mac’s got a hot tea ready.” 


Sarah said, “I’m much too grubby.” She looked down at her earthly fingers, 
her stained slacks. 


He laughed. “Mrs. Mac’s seen you grubby before. And if Pd had a man 
partner, he’d not have changed for dinner. Come on. I want to tell you about the 
prices we got ... and the good buy I made. And what we ought to get cracking on 
next month ... Sarah, what is the matter? Aren’t you well?” 


Sarah hadn’t thought anything could hurt so much. His partner ... what we 
ought to do next month ... it sounded so friendly. Yet she heard him tell Elaine 
not long ago, “No, I’ve not found Sarah truthful.” 


She went with him. She might as well let enmity die for the short time she 
would still be here. These would be the hours she would remember and treasure, 
walking at his side over the springy pasture, greener now after the welcome rain, 
his swinging arm touching hers now and again, the sunset bright on his head, 
turning the bleached ends to tawny gold. 


Sarah drove into Christchurch the next week armed with various “To Let” 
clippings, had her interview with the owner of the private hospital, was offered 
the position and managed to secure a flat not far from it, and quite close to a 
good primary school. 


The thought of telling the children lay like a weight upon her heart. They could 
take the little spaniel, Jed, with them, but not Rory’s collie pup. A working dog 
would break his heart in town. They would have to leave the ponies ... Sarah 
wouldn’t tell them till she was ready to go. If she was leaving in Grant’s 


absence, when he went to meet Elaine again, she wouldn’t dare tell Mrs. Mac 
even, for Mrs. Mac was quite capable of summoning Grant home. 


Grant said, “Will you be coming with me to Christchurch to meet Elaine? I 
thought of going down the day before and staying overnight. Care to ask for an 
extra day off, Sarah? It'll do you good to have a taste of city life again. The New 
Zealand Players are putting on one of Agatha Christie’s plays. You’d enjoy it.” 


Really, hadn’t falling in love mellowed Grant Alexander! 


Sarah said, “I’m afraid I couldn’t ask for extra time off just now, Grant. We’re 
expecting a lot of babies next week. Sorry to turn you down.” Sorry, what an 
inadequate word! 


Grant would come from Christchurch to find her gone. Each night Sarah went 
on quietly packing after the children were abed. 


She decided that after Grant left on the Wednesday, she would finish her 
packing, load up the Austin without Mrs. Mac’s noticing if possible, and then 
when the children came home from school, tell them the bare facts, pack them 
into the little car, and get away, doing as much of the explaining as possible on 
the way. It would be much better than announcing her decision and meeting 
with opposition and reproach. Besides, she was terrified Grant might in some 
way guess that his approaching marriage had a lot to do with it. 


Unexpectedly the problem of Mrs. Mac was solved for her. The housekeeper 
decided to go with Grant, and visit a friend at Amberly, coming back at night on 
the bus. Sarah knew a great relief. She felt as if the way was smoothed, 
especially when Grant asked her if she would pack up lunch for the men that 
day. They were going to be clearing out gorse in one of the far gullies. 


In the last few days Sarah felt like trying to hold time still. The events of the 
time were imprinted on her mind. Grant and Rory and Pauline down at the 
swimming-hole, Grant diving off the great rock that served as a diving-board, 
taut and bronzed in black trunks; Grant herding sheep with infinite patience into 
the double-decker trucks of the big transport companies, watching them move 
off, and saying: 


“Every year I hate to see them go, which is absurd—in fact sentimental and 
downright foolish.” 


Grant coming over on the Sunday morning, tapping at her window with his 
riding crop. “Sarah, it’s a great morning. I’ve saddled up Russetty for you.” 


The long, exhilarating ride to the far boundary of Challowsford, the rich 
countryside in front of them falling away to the edge of the sea. Before them as 
they turned the horses, a white road was winding through yellow hills, a 
paddock of late wheat rippling in the dawn wind, a stubble field where already 
young green showed beneath the stalks, a swathe, of freshly turned furrows on 
Granger’s hill. 


The horses dropped to a walk, the riders’ knees touched. This might be the last 
time they were ever together. Sarah saw the landscape blur before her eyes. 


Grant’s hand patted the roan’s neck, “Nothing quite compares with the feel of 
a horse under you. I’ve often thought I’d like a holiday like that. Take a pack- 
horse behind ... go up through the centre of the country to Molesworth, the real 
outbreak. Take the old trails, pitch a tent at night, light a camp-fire. Get right in 
behind the ranges. Never yet have I found a companion who’d like to do it with 
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me. 


Sarah drew her breath in. “Sounds idyllic ... belonging to other days. I suppose 
there’s enough of the gipsy in me to yearn for simplicity, for slower means of 
travel.” 


“Tt would appeal to you, Sarah?” 


“Yes. Once Father and I spent a week in Orkney, going from village to village 


in a gig. I was twelve; It was wonderful.” She bent to fiddle with her stirrup. 
The thought of Grant setting out on horseback for the hinterland made her 
realize just how kindred they might have been had they met in other 
circumstances. Well, she would never set out with Grant, threading through the 
lonely mountain passes, camping under the stars. She found an odd comfort in 
the fact that neither would Elaine. Suddenly Sarah knew she dared not prolong 
this early morning hour. 


“Race you back, Grant.” She dug her heels into the chestnut mare. 


Sarah had told the matron of the hospital that she would be leaving, and asked 


her to say nothing till she was gone, simply telling her that the partnership had 
not worked. 


Came Wednesday ... Sarah went out to wave goodbye to Mrs. Mac and Grant, 
surprising the housekeeper by kissing her goodbye. 


She stood at the cattle-stops and watched them disappear around the first bend, 
heard them dip into the ford, watched them crest the hill beyond. Grant was 
gone. Sarah returned to the cottage to finish the joyless task of packing. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


ALL DAY THE thought that accompanied her, weighing down her heart was that in 
all probability she would never see Grant again. Perhaps he would shrug his 
shoulders, feel that it wrote finish to an episode he had never welcomed, and be 
glad that he could bring Elaine back to the homestead free of all personal 
dislikes. 


She had no compunction about taking the little Austin. That had been Grant’s 
Christmas present to her, and she felt that Challowsford owed her at least that 
much. It would make life in the city, much easier for her. And for the flitting it 
was a godsend. She would have hated to engage a local carrier and cause talk. 


It was just as well she had to hustle. If you were busy enough, you didn’t reach 
breaking-point. Sarah only stopped for a brief snack at lunch-time. She would 
give the children a picnic tea when they were some miles on their way, and she 
would do most of her explaining as she drove. That was the part her mind shied 
most from. 


Towards four o’clock Sarah changed out of her working slacks, stuffed them 
into the already overloaded boot of the car and got into her tweed travelling suit, 
the one she had come to Challowsford in. 


She kept looking out of the window for the cloud of dust that always 
betokened the arrival of the school bus at the boundary paddock where the 
children picked up their ponies. At last she saw it and knew she’d not have long 
to wait. She wanted to get it done now. 


Perhaps it was just because she was so on edge that they seemed to be taking 
longer than usual. Ah ... she could hear the horses now ... but ... that sounded 
like just one horse, not two, and that one was being ridden hard! The children 


always stopped at the ford to let the ponies drink their fill ... this one didn’t, this 
pony was being raced through. 


Sarah knew panic.—Now what? Had one of the children been thrown? Oh, not 
now, God, not now ... The pony came into sight, hooves flying, Rory on its 
back. Sarah’s heart lurched against her side. What had happened to Pauline? 


Rory jerked to a standstill, leaped off. 
Sarah rushed out. “Rory! Where’s Pauline?” 


“Oh, Paul’s all right, she’s just gone over to play at Sally’s—went on with the 
bus driver. She’ll pick up Russetty later ... but I came through the paddock by 
the old quarry, and little Garry Winslow’s there, stuck halfway up the cliff. He’d 
fallen over. Luckily he fell on to a ledge. I told him to stop crying, I’d get help. 
But yov’ll have to hurry, Sarah, he’s awfully scared.” 


In a moment all her own problems were forgotten. Garry was an adorable, 
adventurous four-year-old. Her blood ran cold. 


“Is he hurt, do you think? How far up is the ledge? I’ll go to him. Just to have 
someone beside him will help. If I can get to him—but I must. You start 
phoning, Rory, in case we can’t manage alone. We’ll need some men, ropes, 
stakes, and something to drive the stakes in with. And the ropes must be good 
ones. Ring Winslows’, Grangers’ Angus’. Tell them they’re not to panic, or to 
startle the child.” 


Sarah rushed at the boot of the car, dragged out her slacks, zipped off her skirt, 
and donned them. 


A hasty rummage brought sandshoes to light. Rory was at the phone, she could 
hear him ... she’d noticed he had cast one puzzled glance at the car as he’d gone 
inside, but he was well disciplined and would ask his questions later. 


Sarah seized Darky’s reins, swung herself into the saddle and was off. She felt 


sick as she came to Quarry Hill. The child had been lucky. He had landed on a 
grassy ledge, but the crags above him overhung; no one would be able to rescue 
him from there, climbing. If he was rescued from the top, it must be with ropes. 
That meant someone had to go up to him to secure the ropes. The ledge might 
be wide enough to take two people. It was doubtful if it was firm enough. 


But whatever the hazards, that little lad needed company. If he looked over ... 
became dizzy ... It didn’t bear thinking of! 


Sarah called quietly, though she knew the boy had seen her: “Hullo, Garry. 
I’m coming up. Just sit quite still and I’ll be up soon.” 


As she was speaking, her tone Casual, she was studying the face of the cliff 
closely. Best to decide now the safest way up. No good climbing so far and 
finding no foothold. 


There were one or two tricky bits, but they weren’t as bad as the hazards her 
father had attempted all those years ago, though Sarah, looking at the jagged 
rocks at the foot of Quarry Hill, thought she’d rather there was sea beneath her. 
She disciplined her mind. Don’t think too much, Sarah; don’t look down, just 
climb and keep climbing. Pity the cliff face was so loose and shingly, though. 


At Challowsford, Grant Alexander’s car swept over the cattle-stops, and 
instead of finishing up at the homestead, raced on to pull up at the cottage. He 
supposed he should have stopped at Amberley and picked Mrs. Mac up, since he 
was a day early, but he preferred to see Sarah alone anyway. He had things to 
Say. 


He halted in amazement, Sarah’s name checked on his lips as he saw the car 


piled up to the roof with luggage, the boot left open, Sarah’s good tweed skirt 
lying on the grass. What the devil? 


“Sarah?” he shouted, “Sarah?” No answer. The back door was open and he 
went in. There were flasks on the table, cups, polythene bags of sandwiches ... 
his eye fell on a letter propped against the empty vase in the room denuded of 


all other ornaments. 


He discovered there were two letters, one to Mrs. Mac, one to him. He tore his 
open. 


Dear Grant, 


By the time you get this I shall be gone. I just can’t take it any longer. I’ve 
tried to put up with it for the children’s sakes, hoping that some day you 
might put yourself in my place and realize what a dilemma (as far as the 
children were concerned) I was in. It wasn’t easy for me to take your 
bounty. I’ve always been most independent. However, I put up with that. 
Subdued my pride. But when I heard you say to Elaine that I wasn’t truthful, 
I could bear no more. Till then, I had come to think that you were beginning 
to trust me. 


Pll see the solicitors, and sign over everything. Pll cancel Rory’s 
application for St. Andrew’s. Please don’t try to find me. My mind is made 
up and I relinquish all claims to the estate. I’ve taken a position, far away, 
that will enable me to be with the children, and I have leased a flat. 


I am just telling you that because you might be concerned about the 
children. I must thank you for the considerate way you have treated them. 
While you have always distrusted and despised me, you have always been 
kind to them. 


They will miss you, I know, and I hate doing this to them, but there are 
limits to what I can bear, even for their sakes. 


Sarah Isbister. 


Grant read it to the bitter end, stood very still ... But she hadn’t gone, the car 
was still here. She would have been gone had he returned as planned, tomorrow. 
If it hadn’t been that Elaine had phoned him just before he left this morning that 
she was already in Christchurch, he would have come home to find Sarah gone. 


At that moment he heard a movement outside rushed out and saw Rory, with a 


great iron spike in his hands, and a coil of rope and some chains, staggering 
towards the jeep. 


Grant ran. “Rory! What’s all this? What’s happened?” 
He got no further. Rory’s face was white under the freckles. 


“Sarah’s gone to rescue Garry Winslow. He’s fallen over Quarry Hill. He’s 
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stuck on a ledge. I’ve rung the Winslows’, and the Grangers’, and Angus’. 


Rory wasn’t wasting any time, he was thrusting the things into the jeep as he 
spoke. 


“But—but it’s a terribly dangerous hill ... it’s loose shingle, and even the rock 


crumbles. Surely she’ll not attempt to—” 


“She’ll have to, Grant. You see, Sarah knows what it is to be stuck on a cliff ... 
and she’d have to because Father did it for her. Father risked his life ... and a 
boiling sea beneath.” 


“Yes,” said Grant perkily, “Sarah would have to go.” He took a quick look at 
the equipment Rory had collected, dashed into the shed, came back with more. 
In less than no time they were heading through the ford. 


They talked in quick jerky sentences. Grant said, “if she gets to the boy, will 
she know how to fix the ropes?” 


“Yes ... she’d never forget that. Father bound Sarah and the lamb to him, and 
they got them up.” 


“The lamb?” 


“The one Sarah had gone down to rescue. Didn’t she ever tell you?” 


“Only that she was stuck on a cliff. I thought she’d fallen over.” 


“No, the lamb had fallen over, so of course Sarah climbed down to it. She was 
just Pauline’s type. And she saw the seagulls coming in to peck the lamb’s eyes 
out. When Father reached her, Sarah had tied a handkerchief over the lamb’s 
eyes in case they weren’t rescued.” 


Grant’s jaw tightened to hide his emotion. 

Rory continued: “She could have climbed back herself ... without the lamb.” 
Grant still said nothing. 

“Then Father saw her.” 


By this time the turn-off to the quarry was in sight. They slackened speed. 
There must be nothing to startle either Sarah or the child. 


Darky was contentedly cropping the grass. Across the hillside was gashed the 
scar of the old quarry workings. There was the little boy on the ledge, more still 
than a child should be, there was Sarah’s slim green figure against the bronzy 
rocks, climbing steadily up the face. 


She turned her head a little, saw two figures far below ... good, Rory had 
found someone. She waved to them. 


Sweat broke out on Grant’s face. 


Rory said, “She’s a darned good climber. She has a wonderful head for 
heights.” 


“I hope to God you’re right,” said Grant. “Rory, you stay here ... PII move in 
closer. I must, though God alone knows what I could do to help if—I daren’t 


start after her in case I can help more from the top. I would if someone else was 


here. I don’t want to take too much of her attention by going to the top now. But 
as soon as she reaches the ledge we’ll go up and get a rope to her. That will 
make her feel safer, and then as soon as the others arrive, we’ll haul them up.” 


Grant moved in under the hillside, as close as he could without losing sight of 
Sarah. It seemed an eternity. Her progress was steady, but slow. She took no 
unnecessary risks. Once her foot slipped, but she caught at a clump of manuka 
and was safe, moving instantly to another foothold before the manuka pulled 
away from the loose shingle. 


Shingle slipped down the hillside, a fair-sized boulder bounded down. Grant 
stood motionless, his arms extended from his sides in a despairing, helpless 
gesture, his muscles tensed, waiting praying. 


Sarah climbed on steadily. Her voice came back to them, talking calmly to the 
little boy. 


“PII be with you in a few moments, Garry. Isn’t it fun? I love climbing. I used 
to live right beside great high cliffs. I was always on them. You ought to have 
seen my collection of birds’ eggs. Have you seen any nests up there? Pigeons, or 
wild ducks?” 


She would pause for breath, then continue. 


Grant felt sick when he saw her stop. Then worse as she reached up, tested the 
gnarled branch of a ngaio that leaned out from the cliff and swung up on it. 


Then she was close by the ledge. She leaned across from her foothold, tested 
the grassy edge, wriggled along till she could rest both elbows on it. 


“Wriggle back against the rock as far as you can, Garry. I don’t want to bump 
you.” 


As she drew herself up and over, Grant could feel his own stomach muscles 


taking the strain. It was a bad moment till she was actually on it. Grant felt the 


wind turn the sweat on him icy-cold. 
Then Sarah’s voice floating down. “We made it, Rory ... now it’s up to you.” 


Grant knew that at that distance she could only see a boy and a man, but he 
didn’t want to startle her when she thought he was still in Christchurch, so he 
kept well under the cliff, out of her sight, till they began to climb the shoulder of 
the hill, which effectively hid them. It was not a steep climb there, even 
burdened with the gear. 


They heard voices and saw two car-loads arriving. Grant was glad they hadn’t 
witnessed that climb. It would be terrible for parents to see, and their own boy 
alone on a ledge like that. 


When they reached the top, Grant made Rory stand back, for the edge was 
dangerously crumbly. Fortunately there were rocks further back, behind which 
they could drive their stakes. 


Grant lay down, peered over, wondering where the ledge was from here, and 
where the best place would be to put the ropes over so it wouldn’t saw against 
the sharp edges. 


There was Sarah, the little boy on her lap, saying, “Won’t your big brother 
think you’re a brave one, having an adventure like this!” 


Garry’s voice, wobbly, uncertain, not at all brave, “How—how will they get 
us up?” 


Sarah’s, matter-of-fact: “They’ll lower a rope down, and pull us up. I’m going 
up with you, Garry. I’ve done it before. My father went up with me. With a little 
lamb too. The lamb baa-ed madly all the way up. I’ve got this clothesline here 
wrapped around my middle. I’m going to bind it round you and me so we can go 
up together.” She began unknotting it. 


Grant shuffled back and stood up. 


“Rory, Sarah’s not expecting to see me, and I don’t want her to get a shock ... 
lie down and tell her that several men are coming up the slope, and as soon as 
we get the stakes driven in we’ll lower ropes. Ask her if she knows exactly what 
to do—how to go about tying them around her and Garry. Lie down, and PH 
hold your feet.” 


When Rory was on his feet again, Grant began driving in the first stake with 
short powerful blows full of energy and grim determination. 


The others arrived, speaking in quick, low voices. The boy’s mother was with 
them, her face chalk-white, well controlled, all her faith centred on Sarah. 


They took no chances. The ropes were almost new. They drove in several 
stakes. Granger, an expert mountaineer, called instructions to Sarah. 


By this time she had the boy bound firmly to her, his face against her silk 
blouse so that he couldn’t see too much as they swung out over the crags 
between them and the top. 


“My god,” said Granger, “She’s a cool-plucked ’un,” and he wiped a hand 
across his own wet brow. “Now be easy as you bring them up. She says she’ ll 
use feet and hands to keep them off the face, and when she calls ‘stop’ cease 
hauling immediately.” 


Grant was on the rope nearest to the cliff. It wouldn’t matter if Sarah saw him 
now. The men called “Right” to Sarah, and Grant saw Sarah’s sandshoes leave 
the ledge and swing out over space. 


They were all patient, silent except where instructions were needed. Each 
second seemed an hour. Once Grant saw the ropes spin sharply, and the two 
figures strike against the rock face, but Sarah managed to twist so that she took 
the brunt of it, her one hand covering the back of the child’s head. Grant saw the 
blood dripping from the fingers of her other hand. 


Twice more she came into contact with the cliff, then there was the final 
hazard of the last overhanging crag. Her knees touched it, she gripped it, eased 


them over it, then, slowly, they came over the top. 


The edge was beginning to crumble. Quick hands bent to drag them to firmer 
ground, and Sarah, lashed to the boy, was safe. 


She was lying on her side. Her bleeding hands came up to the clothesline, but 
it was beyond her. Grant knelt at the back of her, swiftly unknotted it, the boy 
was swept into his mother’s arms. Sarah turned, lifted her face and looked 
straight into Grant’s. 


He didn’t give her time to say anything. He took her into his arms and said: 


“Oh, Sarah, my love, my love!” and kissed her. Sarah closed her eyes, opened 
them, said “Oh ... what did you call me?” and fainted. 


When she came round, she thought it all a figment of her imagination ... she’d 
been lightheaded, that was all. Grant was here, very much here, but she’d 
imagined the rest. She was suddenly cross with herself. 


“How perfectly ridiculous ... I never faint,” she said. 


Everyone, freed from intolerable strain, laughed. Gordon Granger said, 
chuckling, “Well, everyone’s got to start some time, Sarah.” 


Grant said, “And now we’|l carry you down.” 

Sarah was herself immediately. She scrambled to her feet, glared. 

“T’m perfectly able to go under my own steam,” she said. “I’m quite all right.” 
Gordon laughed. “You look fine, too.” 


Sarah realized her shirt blouse was soaking wet with the strenuous, anxious 
climb. It was clinging to her. Grant’s shirt was wet too. She realized with a sort 
of wondering thrill that his was the sweat of fear ... for her ... 


Her hair was damp about her forehead, lying darkly gold against it, one cheek 
was deeply scratched and dirty, her shoulders were bruised and scraped, every 
muscle ached abominably, and she supposed would ache even more next day. 
She laughed with the men. 


“There’s nothing that a hot bath and a cup of tea won’t put right,” she said. 
The situation was beyond her. It would have to wait. 
At the foot of the quarry Grant cut short the parents’ thanks to Sarah. 


“Come and see her tomorrow. She’s about all in—and I know I am. Watching 
her climb up shortened my life by about ten years. I want to get her home.” 


Sarah felt conversation was too much to attempt. Grant was home ... alone ... 
was he returning for Elaine tomorrow? The car was standing outside the cottage, 
all-packed ... she wondered if Pauline was home. She wondered most of all ... 
had Grant really said what she thought he’d said? No, she’d dreamed that bit 
when she was collapsing. There were going to be some horrible explanations. 
Her plan to run away had gone completely astray. 


Suddenly they were home. As Grant got out, Sarah leaned close to Rory, said, 
“Rory, there are two notes over at the cottage on the kitchen table. Drop them 
both into the range.” 


Grant opened her door. “Too late, Sarah,” he said, “I’ve read mine.” 


His eyes met hers squarely. Sarah could read nothing from his expression. He 
helped her out carefully. She winced as he took her arm. 


“I’m going to draw a bath for you, in the homestead. Rory, go over and get 
some clean underwear for your sister, and a dressing-gown and slippers. I 


imagine you’ll have to rummage in the cases in the car. Your sister was 
intending to take you away for a surprise holiday, but she’s not going now. 
Later on you can unpack it all.” 


Again his eyes met Sarah’s. 


Rory said, “I don’t understand. What’s it all—” Grant cut in. “Neither do I, but 
Pll get to the bottom of it after Sarah’s had a bath, and the doctor’s been, and 
we’ve had a meal.” 


Sarah said, “I don’t need a doctor—that’s quite absurd.” 


“Everything’s absurd, Sarah. Topsy-turvy. But the doctor’s going to see you. 
Let me hear no more about it. Into the house with you.” 


Sarah came downstairs from her bath to find Grant had lit the fire in the 
dining-room, and the table was set. He said, coming in with a pile of toast, and 
his eyes approving the soft green velvet housecoat, which, fortunately, had been 
the first thing Rory came to, “Pauline is home—simply furious she’s missed all 
the fun. Isn’t that like Pauline? She’s helping Rory finish the milking. And Nan 
Granger rang up and asked the men across there for their tea. I hope you like my 
snack tea ... I’ve done oodles of toast, and bacon and eggs. Ah, here’s the 
doctor.” 


The doctor shook his head over Sarah in mock horror. 


“What a lass for adventure! Binding up broken limbs, ushering infants into the 
world two by two, climbing unclimbable cliffs ... really! Now let me have a 
look.” 


The doctor anointed her various bruises and abrasions, said she’d be horribly 
stiff for a few days, and departed. 


The children came in, talked madly about the adventure all through tea, and 
helped Grant to wash up afterwards. 


“Now, both of you off to bed. You’ve had more than enough excitement for 
one day. You can read for exactly one hour, then put your lights out. But no 
coming downstairs ... your sister and I want a long, uninterrupted talk for once.” 


As they left the room, Sarah rose from her chair, rather agitated. 
“I—I—I think Ill go upstairs and get into a frock.” 


“No, you won’t, Sarah Isbister,” said Grant Alexander, eyes twinkling. “That’s 
a really ravishing garment to be proposed to in.” 


Sarah sat down. “I—I—what did you say?” 
Grant threw away his cigarette. “You heard me.” 


He came across to her, put out both hands, drew her to her feet, kept hold of 
her hands. Sarah kept her eyes down. Her hands in his were trembling. He said 
firmly. “Sarah, look up at me!” 


She looked, confusion, a lovely confusion, in her eyes. 


“That’s better,” he said calmly. “Now, we’ll take up where we left off at the 
quarry top ... remember?” 


Color flowed into Sarah’s face. “I don’t quite ... I’m not sure if I really heard 
you say ... what I thought you said ... or if I dreamed it.” 


The hazel eyes held a look Sarah had never seen in them before. His mouth 
was tender. She wondered how she had ever thought it hard, grim. 


“You didn’t dream it. I said, “Oh, Sarah, my love, my love!” 


Sarah still thought she was dreaming. There would have to be so many 
explanations before she took it in. Grant realized that. His mouth twitched. 


“Yes, I know ... there’s so much to be said before you can believe it ... but ... 
I’m not a patient man, you know that. Perhaps you’re not sure what followed 
after my rash words, spoken in public. This did ...” 


His dark head bent to her golden one, his fingers tilted her chin, his lips came 
down on hers. Sarah wondered if explanations were necessary after all, and 
yielded to his embrace. 


When Grant lifted his head he looked at her in delight. 
“Why, Sarah, you not only allowed me to kiss you ... you kissed me back!” 


Sarah was laughing, with laughter that verged on tears. This was the day that 
was to have ended in change ... loneliness ... a farewell unspoken. The smudges 
were gone from under her eyes, the weight from her heart. 


Grant said, “Oh, blast the explanations. Let’s just go on from here?” 


She shook her head. “No, you must go on with the explanations. I must know. 
Grant, Elaine said you were going to be married ... that you were waiting for her 
to get a divorce.” 


Grant looked startled. “Divorce? Good lord, I never ever really did find out if 
she had a husband or was a widow!” 


A thought struck him. “Sarah, tell me. Was that your real reason for leaving?” 
She nodded. “I couldn’t have borne it, to see you married to Elaine.” 


He shook her, then let go as she winced. “Idiot! I saw through her as soon as 
she arrived. I was giving her plenty of rope to hang herself with, to prove once 
and for all that she’d been lying when she wrote me before you arrived, setting 
me against you. I was a fool, an utter fool, Sarah. And I parted with my 
prejudices so hardly. Oh, let’s sit down and sort things out. Oh, no, you don’t, 
my darling ... not in a chair miles from me ... Come on to the couch. Now...” 


“Darling, once Elaine arrived here, she hadn’t a chance against you She was 
all insincerity, laziness, malice, and having lived with you for all these weeks ... 
well, it could be better put, but you know what I mean, you wretch, the sham 


showed up clearly. You are like Duncan’s Marion. The same calibre. He wrote 
and said that, you know ... he said you were like her ... ‘steel-true, blade- 
straight.’ ” 


He laughed. “I should have Pauline here to supply the source of the quotation. 
Was it Stevenson? Doesn’t matter. I was rather mad. Thought Duncan was 
trying to match-make. The old boy was very clumsy. No finesse ... New Zealand 
men haven’t, have they, my Sarah? Now, now ... no temper, no fireworks. He 
said, ‘I hope you’|l meet her some day.’ Pd like to think he knows I have. I’ve 
thought of that quotation often these last few days, Sarah, and I’ve always, in 
my mind, added the next line. Know it? Pll say it just the same ... ‘Steel-true, 
blade-straight, the great Artificer made my mate.’ ” 


Nothing more was said for a few moments, then Sarah stirred. “Grant ... go on 
with the explanations. Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” 


“Yes, why didn’t I? When I think I might have come home to find you gone! 
—Not that you’d have had a chance of evading me for long. I’d have had every 
private detective in Christchurch looking for you. I had some stupid idea I 
wanted to have it out with Elaine first, and I couldn’t while she was under my 
roof. 


“Then she rang me this morning to say she was back in Christchurch, a day 
earlier. What a load off my mind. I sang as I drove, and Mrs. Mac gave me a 
piece of her mind. She’d heard the phone call, and put my high spirits down to 
that. So I told her what I was going to do. You never saw anyone so relieved. 


“T had quite a session with Elaine. She turned on me like a vixen. I didn’t pull 


my punches either. I told her how I felt about you ... how ashamed I was of my 
treatment of you. She lost her temper completely, and said a few things that set 
me thinking. 


“When finally I left her ... this was in the middle of the Botanic Gardens, if 
you please ... I went straight around to the hotel the John Eastwoods are staying 
at. Matron ... Ruth, told me a few things. Among others she told me of the time 
you literally saved the life of old Lady Lemmamore’s son, and how she wanted 


to leave you her personal jewels ... and how you refused, but she bought you 
that frock instead ... the one I twitted you about.” His look was wry. 


Sarah put up her hand to touch his face. “Grant, it doesn’t matter now.” 
Grant continued, his gaze sombre. “She also told me—about my uncle!” 
Sarah gasped. “Grant! Not—not—” 


He nodded. “Yes, Sarah. Ruth said that long ago, she let misunderstandings 
flourish between her and the man she loved. So, even if you might think she was 
breaking a confidence, she was going to speak. She said my uncle had been 
warned about his brakes. That they were dangerously faulty. That, had he 
survived, it was quite ton the cards that he would have been charged with 
manslaughter.” 


Sarah couldn’t speak. 


Grant took her face between his hands. “I don’t know ... PI never know ... 
how you resisted the temptation to tell me when I twitted you with making 
capital out of my uncle’s dying hours. It must have taken the same sort of 
courage that sent you up the cliff today. Pl live that over in nightmares for 
years, Sarah. I kept thinking ... if she’s killed, she’ll never know I love her.” 


“When did you know, Grant?” 
He smiled. “Guess?” 
She shook her head. “I couldn’t.” 


“Then PlU tell you. That morning you came thundering down the paddock 
towards me on Russetty, bare-back, bare-legged, remember? We talked about 
the larks singing in the skies of Maoriland ... wondered if you could miss what 
you’ve never had, and suddenly I knew. Oh, I still fought against it, Sarah. I fell 
in love with you against my will. Oh, what a fool I was.” 


Sapphire eyes looked into hazel eyes, then: “But it’s all right now, isn’t it?” 
said a small, anxious voice. 


Pauline’s. 


THE END 


